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The Pasadena Anniversary 
William W. Wilcox 


The Universalists of Pasadena have 
been celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of Throop Memorial Church. 
The church was founded in 1886, mainly 
through the efforts of one man, Amos G. 
Throop, who was also the founder of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. The week 
of jubilee extended from Feb. 16 to Feb. 
23. On both Sundays there was the usual 
morning worship period with the minister, 
Rev. Robert Cummins, preaching. On 
the first Sunday the subject of Mr. Cum- 
mins’s sermon was “High Tradition,” and 
on the second “‘More Distant Horizons.”’ 
These sermons presented the message of 
our heritage from the past and the vision 
of our task for the future. The week of 
jubilee was a period of reverent retrospect, 
of spiritual quickening and of renewed 
zeal, 

On Sunday afternoon, Feb. 16, there was 
a vesper hour in commemoration of former 
ministers of the church. Dr. Willard C. 
Selleck, president of the California Uni- 
versalist Convention, officiated at this 
service. During its fifty years of con- 
tinuous existence, the church has had nine 
ministers previous to the present ministry 
of Mr. Cummins. Of these former minis- 
ters, only two are now living. 

On Sunday evening there was a union 
service of liberal churches. The ministers 
of the Unitarian churches at Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica, Santa Barbara, Santa Ana 
and Long Beach joined with Universalist 
ministers in conducting the service. The 
outstanding feature of the evening was the 
sermon on “The Voice from the Past,’ by 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares, professor ot 
Ethics, California Institute of Technology, 
and pastor of Neighborhood Church, 
Pasadena. 

The Founders Dinner Wednesday eve- 
ning was one of the high lights of the week. 
A festive group of 160 people gathered 
at the tables. Miss Eleanor Bissell pre- 
sided as toastmistress, with her accus- 
tomed grace and ready wit. Miss Su- 
zanne Hiverett Throop told the interesting 
story of the ancestral background of her 
illustrious kinsman, ‘Father’ Throop, 
founder of the church. Miss Louise Conger, 
a member of the board of trustees, spoke 
with happy reminiscences on the subject 
of “Looking Backward.” L. Elverton 
Morrison, president of the board of trustees 
and representative of a younger group in 
the church, spoke wisely and cheerfully on 
“Looking Forward.’’ Dorothy Shaw, so- 
prano, and Frances Bull Jenan, contralto, 
each in her own delightful way, contributed 
to the entertainment with a group of songs, 
accompanied by Willard Smith at the 
piano. Mr. Cummins read a number of 
letters and telegrams of congratulation 
from friends far and near. Among these 
were messages from Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
from Rey. Samuel G. Dunham, minister 


of this church 1902-1910, and from Dr. 
Roger Vaughan and Leonard Vaughan, 
two grandsons of Amos G. Throop, founder 
of the church, who reside in Chicago. 
Then followed a play written by Miss 
Helen Henry and presented under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Mabel Young Shrader. 
The cast consisted of young people of the 
church—Will Dreher, Gertrude Jensen, 
Flora Turner, Barbara Turner Buck, 
Leonard Marshall, Ruth Gwin, Joe God- 
dard, Alex Porter. The play followed the 
story of the fifty years of the church. It 
possessed real dramatic interest and con- 
tained fine touches of humor and pathos. 
The young people entered heartily into 
the spirit of its interpretation. 

Thursday was Women’s Day, and a 
large company gathered at an afternoon 
meeting to commemorate the women of 
the past. Mrs. Thornton S. Heskett and 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson presided. 
Features of the program included the in- ~ 
vocation by Rey. Henrietta G. Moore, 
the dedication of the Celia A. Rand me- 
morial tablet by Mrs. B. O. Kendall, and 
“Our Rosary,” by Dr. Marcia Gilmore. 
The hostesses were Miss Eleanor Bissell, 
Miss Suzanne Everett Throop, Mrs. 
Earl F. Gorton, Mrs. Margaret Bowen, 
Mrs. Fred K. Rexford, Miss Ruth Mallory, 
Miss Flora B. Harper and Miss Emma 
Lincoln. 

During the week the trustees were able 
to announce that their efforts had been 
successful in arranging for the payment 
of the mortgage of $15,000, an indebted- 
ness left over from the building of the 
present edifice in 1928. This will leave 
the church property free from mortgage. 
This is a cause for thanksgiving by the 
members of the congregation, through 
whose cooperation with the board of 
trustees this happy result has been ac- 
complished. 

On Sunday, Feb. 23, from 7.30 to 8 
p. m., there was an organ recital by Wil- 
lard Smith. The evening service followed, 
with a large congregation. It was truly a 
gathering of friendly neighbors. In the 
chancel were grouped these ministers of 
down-town churches: Dr. Leslie E. Lear- 
ned, pastor emeritus of All Saints Episco- 
pal Church; Dr. John F. Scott, All Saints 
Episcopal Church; Dr. Robert Freeman, 
Pasadena Presbyterian Church; Dr. Merle 
N. Smith, First Methodist Church; Dr. 
Daniel F. Rittenhouse, First Baptist 
Church; Rabbi Jacob L. Halevi, Temple 
B’nai Israel; Dr. Torrance Phelps, First 
Congregational Church; Dr. Alfred J. 
Hughes, Holliston Ave. Methodist Churcl 
Dr. Rittenhouse presented greetings fro1 
the Pasadena churches. He spoke of tl - 
feeling of good will and sympathet' ~ 
understanding among the churches, and 
of their common ideals founded upon the 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


THE CRISIS IN EUROPE 


HERE is another crisis in Europe—an exceedingly 
serious one. There is a crisis in Asia too, and 
one in Africa. We have not the slightest con- 

ception of it, but all these crises exist in North and 
South America as well. Oceans may separate the 
eastern and western worlds, but it is utter folly to look 
at the situation through spectacles of isolationists. 
The world is knit together. The Senator from Idaho 
cannot change the facts. 

We do not believe that war will come now, al- 
though we admit that the bombs may be bursting 
before these words are in print. 

Had there been no League of Nations war would 
be raging now. The French would have been over 
Berlin with their planes and the Germans would 
have been over Paris, and great gaping holes and 
many dead in each capital would have marked the 
beginning of a titanic struggle. 

The military classes in all lands do not want 
armies and navies made small and unimportant. 
They want the destinies of nations to hang on their 
profession. They want the glittering prizes which al- 
ways have been awarded to the conqueror open to 
them and those to come after them. Some of them 
are honest in the belief that the large military and 
naval establishments are the only way to defend jus- 
tice and preserve peace. Others know that arma- 
ments are bound to lead to war, and are quite willing 
that they should. 

The military classes—not merely the members of 
the military establishment, but all who believe in 
preparedness up to the hilt, all who cherish a bellig- 
erent spirit toward other nations—have no use for Lo- 
carnos, disarmament conferences, arbitration treaties, 
parliaments of the nations. 

There is just one way in which to stop war— 
organize for peace. Back of the organization for 
peace, naturally, is the will to have peace and the 
will to organize. It is going to be a long hard road to 
travel. The revival of military power, the revival of 
the military spirit, is due in part to definite organized 
work inspired by the growth of peace sentiment. 

If peace were not formidable, militarists would 
merely despise it. In fact, they hate it. 

Not all the militarism is in the military estab- 
lishment, and not all the constructive peace sentiment 


is outside the military establishment. There are 
able military and naval leaders who want peace as 
much as we do, and who are convinced that we must 
organize the world in order to secure it. 

If war comes and half the world is destroyed, we 
must start over. Though there will be some education 
involved in overthrowing nations and killing millions, 
the chances are that our peace job will be harder, not 
easier, because of another world war. Respect for 
life will be weakened. MHatreds will be deepened. 
and victorious survivors will love the glory. Every- 
body may lose, no matter who wins, but not every- 
body knows it. In that lies the difficulty. 


* * 


SOMETHING GOOD OUT OF ITALY 
OST of us feel so bitter toward Italy, Mussolini 
and the fascists because of their slaughter of 
the Ethiopians, that we have to watch our- 
selves lest we become un-Christian. It may help us 
to read an article in The Inquirer of London for 
February 1, on “Italy’s War on Tuberculosis,” by 
John Brown, author of “‘I Was a Tramp.” 

He contrasts the remarkable advance of Italy 
in public health work with what is happening in Lon- 
don. We might contrast it effectively with what is 
happening in Washington, where Congress is cutting 
the life out of promising work already under way in 
the war on the great white plague. 

Mr. Brown tells us that specialists from all over 
the world are going to Italy to study what is being 
done. In ten years “the tuberculosis mortality curve 
in Italy has fallen from 60,000 deaths per annum to 
less than 35,000, a reduction of 41.66 percent. 

As we read the story we do not recognize any 
startling new discoveries in the work against tu- 
berculosis in Italy. We recognize a work in which 
Italy simply uses what all the world knows. But 
Italy does use it. In Washington we find Congress- 
men on subcommittees of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House grossly ignorant of the part 
played by dispensaries and laboratories, manifesting 
the bitterest hostility to the recommendations of the 
District Medical Association, and slashing right and 
left, ostensibly to save money, which is a thing we 
all approve, but possibly also to get back at some one 
and to show their power. The public health situation 
in Washington, in so far as it depends on appropria- 
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tions from Congress, is in a sorry mess, with blame 
doubtless on both sides. We prefer the mess to a 
dictator, but not everybody does, and all that is ig- 
norant, mean, vindictive, in free government weakens 
free government everywhere. 

Italy has coordinated her agencies to war on 
tuberculosis. She has modernized the town dis- 
pensaries and equipped them with X-ray apparatus 
and pneumo-thorax equipment. She has established 
“sanatorium villages’ for the after-care of less dan- 
gerous cases. She has segregated slum dwellers who 
might spread infection. She has undertaken an in- 
tensive propaganda campaign to educate the masses 
by posters, films, articles in the press, stamps, and by a 
corps of six thousand speakers. 

We could get along faster in Washington if we 
would legislate on the tax problem separately and 
not make the public schools, public hospitals, health 
department, and other municipal agencies the vic- 
tims of a bitter feud which has existed for generations 
between the local government and the federal govern- 
ment, which is caused by disagreement over the part 
each should pay to maintain local government in the 
Capital of the nation. 

There rests upon the citizens of the country, 
whether they live in Massachusetts or in Texas, a 
responsibility to take an intelligent interest in the 
affairs of the District of Columbia, both because the 
nation looks to Washington, which it owns and con- 
trols, as a model of what government should be every- 
where, and because the citizens of the states elect the 
only government agency that can decide things in the 
District, the Congress of the United States. They 
should ask themselves often, ‘“What is my Congress- 
man doing?” 

* ok 


A ONE-ACT PLAY OF CHINA 


EN Thousand Communists Invading Shansi’’ 
is the headline in the morning paper. In the 
morning mail of the same day comes a one-act 

play* by Maude Sarvis, for colleges, churches, church 
schools, mission circles, and all student groups, which 
deals admirably with that same subject—the re- 
peated movement of Chinese communists against the 
central government and its territories. 

The author is not hostile to one basic ideal of 
communists, “‘the good life for even the least of these 
my brethren.” But she is sure that “you cannot 
build a kingdom of love and peace on violence and 
class hatred.” 

Mrs. Sarvis lived in China fifteen years. Her 
husband taught sociology and economics in the Uni- 
versity of Nanking. She senses the fact that the 
great issue in China today is that between the ideals 
of Christ and the ideals of the class struggle which is 
taking place. This play is well done—nothing over- 
done, nothing sentimental and unreal, but it grips one 
tremendously. It is hoped that it may do for the 
quadrennium ahead what “Ba Thane,” by Edna Bald- 
win, did for the Student Volunteer Movement be- 
tween 1931 and 1935. 


*Operation at One. A One-Act Play of China. By Maude 
Taylor Sarvis. The Student Volunteer Movement, 254 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 


IN HONOR OF DEAN McCOLLESTER 


T Tufts College, it is proposed to establish a 
professorship in Biblical Literature in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dean Lee 

S. McCollester, who joined the faculty of the School 
of Religion just twenty-five years ago. Dr. William 
Wallace Rose warmly seconds the suggestion, and 
says that this professorship “will mark the profound 
influence of this counsellor and friend of man both in 
the faculty and student body.” Dr. Rose continues: 


As dean of the theological school, Dr. McCollester 
rebuilt the school’s physical equipment and its educa- 
tional structure. As chaplain of the college he has 
been a familiar and well-loved presence not only on the 
campus and in the chapel, but in his hospitable home. 
As his chief scholastic interest has been teaching of the 
English Bible to more than fifteen hundred students who 
have sat under him this quarter-century, the project of 
a professorship in Biblical literature is a happy one. It 
means that this work will go on after Dr. McCollester is 
compelled to lay it down. 


One hundred thousand dollars is to be raised. 
Of this something over five thousand has been pledged 
by close personal friends of Dean McCollester. A 
committee of the alumni of Tufts has begun an active 
canvass. It is a great way in which to honor a man, 
And the man is one whom we are happy to see honored. 


** * 


JOINT COMMITTEES IN COMMUNITY 
PLANNING 


NE of the successful social experiments in Greater 
Boston is a Joimt Committee on Community 
Planning in Roxbury, to which churches, clubs, 

and various organizations send two delegates each. 
South End House, a well-known social settlement, 
took the lead in organizing it. 

It is fine for Rotary Clubs, the Kiwanis Clubs 
and other organizations, to have their own special 
social projects, but it also is a great thing to pool 
community resources, take up some needed projects 
that have been ignored, and work together for them. 

Through the work of such committees, citizens 
are developed who learn to look upon the community 
as a whole and upon all groups and classes of people 
as belonging. 

LANE AND WINSLOW 


E are not criticizing the members of the faculty 
W of Tufts College who took the Teachers’ 
Oath. We think it more than likely that we 
should have taken the oath ourselves. We have taken 
the oath many times and thought nothing about it, 
except that we hoped that we might be faithful to it. 
But if somebody should come along with an act of 
Congress or of the State Legislature that nobody 
could edit a religious weekly unless he took a pre- 
scribed oath, we should recognize instantly that this 
was an invasion of the rights of the religious group to 
which we belong. Wherein is the status of Tufts 
teachers different? 

Professors Lane and Winslow of Tufts have stood 
out against taking the oath, and in order that no 
trouble may come to Tufts from their action, they 
have resigned. Both are strongly anti-Communist, 
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both are high-minded, competent teachers, and both 
have been serving in a private institution. Neverthe- 
less they are sacrificed to the bigotry of the American 
Legion and similar organizations in Massachusetts, 
and to the mighty Hearst, who might become our 
Mussolini if he were younger. 

We publish in another column part of the Wins- 
low statement, taken from The Christian Century. 
We agree with him fully. We salute him and Profes- 
sor Lane as men who have rendered a great public 
service. 

eS * 


AN ENGLISH SAVIOUR 


N The Inquirer of London a book of the fourteenth 
century was reviewed recently as if it had just 
been written. The book was “Piers Plowman,” 

by William Langland, an English monk, and the re- 
viewer predicts that “Piers Plowman’ will become 
“an English Saviour.” 

“People won’t believe it, of course,” he says. 
“Saviours have to be dead for hundreds of years be- 
fore people know they are Saviours. A few centuries 
hence, men will begin to read ‘Piers Plowman.’ They 
will argue about the Plowman’s identity. Was Long 
Will (this is Langland’s name for himself) really 
Piers Plowman? Was the Plowman a living man or 
just a figure in a dream? Did Langland write the 
book called ‘Piers Plowman,’ or is it the work of several 
authors gathered together by an editor? These are 
the questions men will ask. But a few will read the 
book and understand. And in due time Langland’s 
book will become an English Bible.’ 

Of course all these things have already happened. 
There are new editions of the poem and endless dis- 
cussions as to whether William Langland ever lived. 
But people are reading the work, commenting upon 
its literary beauty and its ethical insight, and they 
are saying: “Just think, it appeared almost six hun- 
dred years ago.” 

As the English reviewer pointed out, ‘The seer 
grasped the truth that God is love.” 


Tolove... 
And rather than io deadly sintodie.... 
dias) iS AMA, 6G 6g c 
Love is 
A sovran salve for body and soul. 
Love is the plant of peace, most precious of virtues. . . . 
Love is the physician of life... . 
And also the straight way that goeth unto Heaven. 


The poet describes the world as a field full of 
folk. Piers Plowman comes to the field to preach the 
Gospel of Love and to induce men to plow and sow 
and weed. He plows with them. And the motto 
of the book is “Each man must plow his half- 
acre.” 

In our pessimistic commentaries upon the world 
of 1936, we must consider and weigh the curious 
phenomenon that “Piers Plowman’ is still alive, and 
that thoughtful people really hold that it is becoming 
a second English Bible. 

We who sometimes think that all progressive 
ideas originated in our own group, need to put our 
reading glasses in better focus—and to delve more 
deeply into the history of thought. 


CHANGING ONE’S MIND 


OT to change one’s mind indicates stagnation. 
All thoughtful people change as they grow 
older and wiser. Nothing is much more futile 
than to dig back in the records-and quote what this 
man or that man said on July 4, 1896, or even on July 
4A or 5, 1985. We seldom look at what we ourselves 
have written, and which is preserved for posterity in 
the bound volumes of this journal. Having thus 
spiked the guns, we fondly hope, of possible critics, 
we make bold to say that there are changes of mind 
and speech which indicate nothing but selfishness. 
Take Mussolini for example. Here is his comment 
when the Royal Italian Army invaded Tripoli in 1911, 
as quoted by The Churchman: 


No dynamite? Why do we waste our time in pass- 
ing resolutions? Wemuststop war by deeds, not words. 
Have we no dynamite to put under the trains intended 
to take the soldiers to war? Cannot we destroy the 
bridges, the roads, the railway tracks? Women, 
mothers, this is your duty—lie down on the rails and 
don’t let the trains carry your sons to the imperialist 
massacre! Have we not misery and slavery enough in 
our own country? Have we not enough people who do 
not know how to read or to write? Have we not people 
starving at home and in the streets? How can we civilize 
other peoples? You know that the capitalist govern- 
ment does not care for your welfare. Thousands of our 
working-class lives must be sacrifices to the imperialist 
ambitions of the exploiting class. That is their pa- 
triotism! What do we workers care for patriotism? 
Where is our courage? What is our banner—a flag to 
be thrown among the rags? 


As The Churchman says: “Il Duce, who won his 
way to power partly through the columns of the so- 
cialist newspaper he edited, clamped down the lid of 
censorship on all the Italian press as soon as he had 
won his position as dictator. | He was following the 
methods of all dictators.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Even a representative of the Russian Orthod ox 
Church, which cannot be accused of leaning toward 
the “‘reds,’’ writes that Communism is a reminder to 
Christians of an unfulfilled duty . . the Christian 
ideal has not been achieved . . . ..so the carrying out 
of certain elements of the good is undertaken in a 
spirit of terrible reaction against Christianity. 

There are thousands of Christian refugees from 
Germany as well as tens of thousands of Jewish 
refugees. The Jews all over the United States are 
hard at the job of settling these people where they 
can make a living. The Christians act as if they never 
had heard about the matter. Are Jews better Chris- 
tians than the Christians themselves? 


More than double the highest income tax ever 
levied in Japan is that on Baron Takakimi Mitsui, 
who must pay 21,500,000 yen on properties assessed 
at 166,400,000 yen. 


Freedom is only a medium, but it is an indis- 
pensable one. 
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Second Annual Meeting of the Free Church Fellowship 


Charles R. Joy 


RIN the oldest Protestant church of Michigan, the 
Central Methodist Church of Detroit, the Free 
Church Fellowship has just held a remarkable 
series of meetings. ‘A Pentecostal experi- 
ence,” said Dr. Augustus P. Reccord. “I have never 
known a conference like it,’’ said Dr. Albert C. Dief- 
fenbach. ‘‘A wonderful series of meetings,’’ exclaimed 
Dr. Frank D. Adams. ‘For the first time,” said 
Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, ‘‘I really feel at home in my 
own country of America. In India I had Tagore, I 
had Gandhi, I had many liberal Christian spirits; 
now | have rabbis, Roman Catholic priests, Unitarians, 
Baptists, and a sprinkling of Methodists... My own 
catholic soul in its own universal spirit for the first 
time since my return has felt at home.” 

What was it that gave these meetings their ex- 
traordinary significance? Perhaps it was in large 
part the very character of the group that assembled 
there—more than 650 registered and paid delegates, 
150 from Michigan, 100 from Ohio, fifty from Indiana, 
sixty from Canada, the rest from other parts of the 
country. They were thoughtful, earnest, devoted 
people, ministers, teachers, moulders of public opinion. 
President George H. Derry of Marygrove College, 
Detroit, in his address, said that he had once been in- 
troduced to an audience which was described as ‘‘a 
collection of the best brains in the United States. 
They are the best brains because they are brand new. 
They have never been used.’ The institute in De- 
troit was not of that character. It was a creative 
audience that gave intellectual direction and emo- 
tional background for the meetings. 

The new fellowship needed to integrate our 
troubled world was symbolized by these meetings. 
Jews and Gentiles, Catholics and Protestants, hu- 
manists and theists, radicals and conservatives, were 
all represented in these gatherings, and all of them 
were transcending the limitations of their separate 
points of view and finding a higher synthesis in the 
unity of religious fellowship. The National Confer- 
ence of Jews and Christians has planned meetings in 
which the representatives of different faiths have ex- 
pressed their good will for each other, but no confer- 
ence of this kind has ever before been held in America, 
I believe. 

Here as a united group we faced the great issues 
of our day, religious and social, earnestly, realistically, 
and in doing so we forgot our differences and sud- 
denly awakened to the realization that we were one, 
respecting each other and loving each other, though 
we had not been saying so. 

Bishop Edgar Blake, a great-souled Methodist, 
won the hearts of all. Rabbi Sidney Goldstein, elo- 
quent preacher of religious and ethical idealism, 
brought the wisdom and courage of the old prophets 
to the meetings. Canon Leonard Hodgson of Win- 
chester, England, secretary of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order, tied our gathering to the great 
Christian world movements for unity. Father George 
A. McDonald, one of the editors of The Queen’s Work, 
of St. Louis, Mo., distinguished Catholic authority on 


Mexico, reminded us that “we Christians have the 
answer” to the world’s needs. Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach, in his dynamic fashion, painted the picture of a 
religion that is truly comprehensive, mystical, per- 
sonal, intellectually respectable, and adapted to the 
needs of the times. E. R. Bowen, the general secre- 
tary of the Cooperative League, a layman with a 
wide vision, won the sympathetic support of the 
audience with his constructive program. Dr. John C. 
Evans, of the editorial staff of The Chicago Tribune, 
brought to the meetings profound interpretations of 
the religious and philosophical implications that 
underlay all our discussions. President Derry, 
Knight Commander of the Catholic Order of St. 
Gregory the Great, made an impassioned plea for 
justice and honesty in international finance. Dr. 
George Mecklenberg, inspired Methodist; Dr. Walter 
H. Macpherson, the Universalist leader; Professor 
Arthur E. Holt, social pioneer among the Congrega- 
tionalists; Rev. Lon R. Call, devoted secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference; Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
the beloved president of the Meadville Theological 
School; Dr. Mcllyar H. Lichliter, the great successor 
of Washington Gladden in Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Harry 
E. Woolever, the editor of the National Methodist 
Press of Washington; Fred B. Freeman, state secre- 
tary for the Michigan Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, and many others, added the richness of 
their faith and thought to the meetings. 

There was one great evening when Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy and Dr. John Haynes Holmes stirred the dele- 
gates to the depths of their hearts by their fiery de- 
nunciation of evil and their moving appeals to right- 
eousness. And over all the meetings presided the 
gracious sympathies, the breadth of vision and the 
human lovableness of the president of the Free Church 
Fellowship, Frederick B. Fisher, ‘“‘one of God’s greatest 
gifts to these times,” as one of his faithful laymen de- 
seribed him. 

‘There was another reason for the great significance 
of these meetings. The delegates gathered in a 
troubled world; a sense of crisis was upon them; 
fundamental issues were before them; the scope of the 
conference was tremendous; there was no pettiness 
about it; minor issues were pushed into the back- 
ground; only major matters were discussed. The 
subject was the great theme of religion in relation to 
Communism, Fascism, the Totalitarian State, Secular 
State Socialism, and all those forces that threaten the 
very existence of religion today, and so of the civiliza- 
tion which it has built. The coup d’etat in Japan, 
which ushered in these meetings, seemed indeed to be 
ominous. Sherwood Eddy declared that the bullets 
which killed the members of the Cabinet might prove 
to be the first shots fired in the next world war. All 
of the delegates were aware of the tragic situation in — 
which the world finds itself today. “Democracy is 
slipping in one country after another,” declared Dr. 
Mecklenberg, “only one-tenth of the world is now 
democratic, and some of our greatest leaders are dis- 
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couraged.” “The kingdom of God in a dictatorship 
will have a poor, starved life,’ he warned us. Bishop 
Blake asked, “‘What does it profit us if industrial 
prosperity is here, when millions are still living below 
the lines of ordinary decency and more than half of 
the whole world’s unemployed workers are tramping 
the streets of America jobless and wageless?”’ “The 
thing that concerns me,” he said, “‘is to see eight mil- 
lion little children in the bread lines of our land.” 
“What we are witnessing,” said Rabbi Goldstein, ‘is 
a complete collapse of an economic system. We are 
standing at the close of one of the great epochs of his- 
tory. The old order is doomed and a new social system 
is bound to emerge.’’ “Democracies are not mur- 
dered,’’ said Professor Holt of Chicago, “‘democ- 
racies commit suicide.” “We are faced with the 
menace of war,” said Sherwood Eddy. ‘War clouds 
are gathering in the three great Fascist countries of 
the world, Italy, Germany and Japan. It seems al- 
most certain that war will come within the next few 
years. Yet, somehow, we must stop war long enough 
to establish economic justice and equality for all the 
nations of the world.”” Dr. Holmes told us that in 
Germany the attack upon the Jews was gradually 
being extended to include the Christians also; the 
Nazis are beginning to act upon the belief that Chris- 
tianity is only a reformed Judaism and has no place 
in the German spirit. The war is now one for an extir- 
pation of the Christian gospel. It is one of the ironies 
of history that after two thousand years of Christian 
persecution of the Jews we wake up to see that the 
persecutors and the persecuted belong together. The 
Jews are rebuilding their ghettos in Germany today, 
and the Christians will have to build their catacombs. 
Twenty-five years from now there will be no Jews in 
Germany outside of the ghettos and no Christians in 
Germany outside of the catacombs. 

There was a note of despair in Dr. Holmes’s 
voice as he spoke of the hopelessness of the situation, 
and yet he closed his address with these stirring words: 
“‘T find my last remaining consolation in the immortal 
words, ‘if God be for us, who can be against us?’ In 
this world there is nothing left but God, but God is still 
considerable, and we may have enduring faith in 
Him.” Bishop Blake had the same word of encourage- 
ment to speak: “‘For me as a churchman,” he said, “I 
see only one way to the good. [am not pessimistic as 
to the future. My faith in the good God is my hope. 
Whatever the method we take, and however rough the 
path we follow, in the end we shall find our way to 
God.” “The good never grow old,” said Bishop Blake, 
“when they die, they die young.’”’ And he told the 
story of the clergyman who, on his death-bed, was 
asked if he had any message to give. He said, 
“Yes, tell the janitor not to toll the bell until he 
hears from me and not to take any message second- 
hand.” 

Very much of the attention of the Institute was 
given to the study of Communism and Fascism. 
While no findings were reached, and no resolutions 
adopted, it seemed to be the general feeling of the 
meeting that, while Fascism has little that is good in 
it, Communism in its economic and industrial plan- 
ning has values that cannot be condemned out of hand. 
Russia with its prodigious material accomplishments 


is the one solvent society in the world today, and as 
such is entitled to much respect. Unfortunately, 
however, it has sacrificed spiritual and cultural values 
of supreme importance. Through the persuasiveness 
of Mr. Bowen, cooperatism was brought forward as 
America’s answer to the world’s needs. It is in line 
with the American tradition, which desires to preserve 
the spirit of independence, the spirit of adventure. 
“The Communists and the Fascists,”’ said Mr. Bowen, 
“have a program and are making headway with it. 
The Christian Church must have a program, a definite 
economic program, if it is to present a united front 
against these movements. If the church will supply 
the dynamics, the cooperative movement will supply 
a technique for a peaceful evolution of society in the 
spirit of freedom and democracy. The cooperatives 
must become Christian, and the church must become 
cooperative. A denominational church stems out of a 
competitive organization. Kagawa, the great Jap- 
anese apostle of the cooperative movement, who 
speaks rather broken English, says that he pronounces 
‘denominationalism’ as if it were ‘damnationalism,’ and 
he is not sorry.” Regarding this cooperative move- 
ment, Professor Holt sounded the one warning note 
when he said that the group-advantage system might 
be as bad as the profit system, and that we could not 
be saved by the consumers-cooperative movement 
alone. The cooperative movement cannot get along 
without a political movement. As the economic base 
of a remade world, however, Professor Holt favored 
the cooperative movement. 

Beneath all these discussions of social systems, 
there was a deep note of religious conviction. Dr. 
Dieffenbach in an inspiring address said that the 
world was divided because religion was divided. 
We have stressed secondary dogmas and have brought 
chaos to the world. ‘Religion,’ he said, “is a fact 
prior to and superior to every theory and concept 
about religion.” In a word of personal testimony, 
which moved everyone, he said that several years ago 
he found that he was going through the forms of re- 
ligion without the substance of religion, when sud- 
denly he was stabbed wide awake. “Personal, mysti- 
cal religion is the heart of it all,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘We 
have assailed the gates of hell in our social programs, 
but we have not prevailed because the hell we have 
assailed is within ourselves.”’ And Bishop Blake, the 
next day, commenting upon the meeting, said, “I 
seem to feel the thrill and emotion of an old fashioned 
Wesleyan revival here. I do not know when I have 
felt the spell of so much inspired heresy as we had 
here yesterday. Dr. Dieffenbach made me feel quite 
like a back number.” 

They were great meetings, held as they were 
under the auspices of the Free Church Fellowship and 
the Committee on Social Justice of the Central Metho- 
dist Church of Detroit. The closing address was given 
by Dr. Frank D. Adams, former president of the 
Universalist General Convention. His subject was 
“The Answer of the Free Church Fellowship to the 
World’s Needs.” ‘Three great words, they were,” 
he said—‘‘Free’”’ and “Church” and “Fellowship.” 
Fellowship and religion and freedom were the three 
great gifts that a movement like ours inclusive enough, 
great enough, devoted enough, could bring to the 
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world. “The Fellowship we are striving to create 
merges into one graceful pattern of a lesser loyalty of 
life.”’ 

There was one moving moment which symbolized 
the spirit of the whole conference. It occurred in a 
small round-table group, when a Catholic priest, 
Father Lynch, the regent of the Law School of the 
University of Detroit, rose to his feet and said, ““Be- 
loved Protestants, Beloved Jews, stand your ground. 


I mean the ground which Christ provided for all re- 
ligion, ‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
justice, and all these things’—social security and the 
rest—‘will be added unto you.’” Dr. Dieffenbach, 
the chairman of the round-table conference, re- 
sponded: ‘Beloved Catholics, know that all of us 
stand together in this principle of cooperation and 
binding community. It is of this communion that 
we are all communicants.” 


Nature and Human Nature 
LXXXV. And a Few Other Things 


Johannes 


[EE=AIGAIN I feel moved to tell my skeptical 

: readers, especially those in New England, 
that there is no such thing as a northeast 
: storm. It only seems to come from the 
northeast. In reality it comes from the southwest. 

This is shattering doctrine for the land of the 
bean and the cod, and for a race of folks who know 
about ‘the nor,” ‘‘the nor-nor-east’’ and the east 
winds, but who are not especially keen about meteor- 
ology. 

In storms, as in theology, as on bargain counters, 
things are not always what they seem. The wind 
blows from the northeast, the snow and rain come 
driving against the east windows, the old captain 
ealls it a “nor-easter,’”’ but the plain truth is that 
the disturbance is coming out of the west or southwest. 
The illusion is due to the fact that the wind blows 
always toward the center of the storm, and this 
means that when the center is off some hundreds of 
miles to the west of us, the winds start blowing from 
the east. As the center reaches us there may be 
variable winds, or a calm. As the center passes, the 
wind starts blowing from the west or toward the center 
of the storm, which now is moving on east of us. 

All of the storms of the world move from west 
to east, and are circular in shape. They are like slow 
moving cyclones, one hundred, two hundred, five 
hundred miles wide. They suck the air in. As the 
storms are of varying width, speed and intensity, the 
center is of va ying size. The old-fashioned weather 
shark who tells us what is happening, usually speaks 
the truth, but not the whole truth. An east wind to 
him indicates a coming storm. When the wind 
changes it’s going to clear up. Shifting winds indicate 
that the change may be near. The calm in the center 
of the storm, even with blue sky, is treacherous to 
him. His instinct tells him that it is not yet settled 
weather. But to him one storm comes out of the 
northeast and the other storm comes out of the 
southwest, when in fact they are parts of one slowly 
revolving disturbance moving across the continent 
from west to east. 

All day on Friday, the seventh of February, in 
Boston, the sky was overcast, it felt like snow, and 
snow was predicted. At noon Charlie, a clerk in S.S. 
Pierce’s, said: “Washington is snowed under. I got 
it over the radio.” The headlines in the Transcript 
said, “Heavy Snow Tonight.”’ But the weather man 
on the radio that night announced: “The center of 


the storm now is 150 miles south of Nantucket, and is 
passing out to sea. The edge of it probably will hit 
Cape Cod and they will get a little snow, but Boston 
will escape.” 

To those who do not know anything about 
meteorology, it all seemed freakish. But there was 
nothing freakish about it. 

The direction of a storm which in general moves 
from west to east is almost never twice exactly the 
same. With a wife in Washington and a job in Bos- 
ton, I have observed more carefully that part of the 
continent between those two cities, and I have noticed 
storms that hit Richmond and Washington, and then 
passed out to sea south of Philadelphia, so all the 
places on up the coast escaped, or storms that left 
our shores at New York so that New London escaped, 
or at New London so that Boston escaped. Boston 
may be on the northern edge of a storm that is passing 
to the south, or on the southern edge of a storm that 
is passing to the north. As the Boston forecaster said 


‘to his radio audience on that February 7, ‘““You must 


remember that some part of the country gets the same 
conditions that we have had here today in every 
storm’’—that is to be almost in its track but not quite. 

It is shocking sometimes to learn the truth, es- 
pecially when it upsets some life-long conviction like 
that of a northeast storm, but the truth in the long 
run is much more satisfying. Those who say, “If 
it’s so I’d rather not find it out,’’ seldom reckon 
with the uneasiness that lies in the thought that 
“maybe it is not so,’ or the larger significance that 
may lie at the heart of the real fact. 

The belief that the Bible was written by men 
whose pens were guided by Almighty God, and that 
all parts of the Bible are infallibly inspired, and that 
any sentence which one opens to is a Divine guide, 
does not compare in interest or importance with the 
belief that every one of the sixty-six books grew out of 
the life of the different ages and peoples where they 
originated, that struggling, aspiring men set down 
what they saw, heard, believed, just as men do now, 
that the times in which the men wrote the different 
books throw light on the books, and that the books 
themselves shed a wonderful light on the times, and 
that the good God may be seen much more clearly 
in what we call the human process than in the other 
theory. 

__ There is uneasiness in the ranks of the more 
intelligent people who hold the old theory. The 
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louder they talk and the more they insist, the more 
sure some of us are that they feel that they are on 
ground that they cannot possibly hold. 

It will be a happy day for them, religiously, 
when they discover that love of God, and peace in.be- 
lieving and reverence for Jesus, do not depend on an 
infallible book, or an infallible creed, or an infallible 
church, but simply and solely on the open channel 
for living waters between heaven and earth. 

But this theorizing about the Bible is an aside. 
We are dealing with certainties, and of course we all 
know that nothing 7s more certain than the weather. 
It comes every day and continues every night, whether 
we do anything about it or not. 

It is most interesting to find myself in Washington 
now that Washington has been snowed under again. 
There is a distinct change, however, this time in the 
attitude of the people. They are beginning to boast 
about the terrific winter that they have been having. 
Usually they talk like folks in Florida or Southern 
California, and try to induce relatives and friends to 
flee from the terrible climate of New England to the 
balmy breezes of the nation’s Capital. On previous 
trips to Washington this winter I have had to mind 
my step in discussing the weather. I could have 
started a row at home or abroad any time by citing 
the scientific fact that until well into January Boston 
had had a total snow-fall of about three-quarters of 
an inch, and that Washington had had blizzard after 
blizzard. But after the famous storm of February 7, 
Washington spruced up and took a new tone. It was 
as if the people had come to realize that something 
of the halo of Arctic explorers now rested on their 
frozen brows. They sensed the fact that they were 
famous. The Senate had been adjourned because the 
Senators could not reach the Capitol. Thousands of 
clerks had peeped out of the window and then had 
taken sick leave and gone back to sleep. Visions of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio running snow trains to 
Washington began to flit into landlord brains. 

Life was greatly simplified for me on my trips 
down every third week. I could mention the obvious 
fact that it was four above zero in Washington and 
ten or fifteen in Boston without being considered 
insulting. But the mood did not last. Heroism 
associated with slippery walks, stalled motor cars, 
delayed trolleys and the necessity of going to work 
every day in bitter winds seemed to pall on the appe- 
tite. Washington began to talk about spring, and 
remind Northerners that spring comes in the Capital 
a month earlier, more or less, than in New England. 

Candor compels me to admit that there are few 
things lovelier than springtime in Washington. And 
there are harbingers long ahead.. In January I heard 
the cardinal sing his full song. And on a February 
day, the thirteenth to be exact, as villainous a day as 
I have ever seen anywhere, with snow, sleet, rain, 
falling on a city still afflicted with most of its sixteen 
inches of snow, when the rain froze to branches, 
wires, windshields and everything else, the beautiful 
male cardinal came to our window, ate daintily of 
sunflower seeds and cut up peanuts, and then flew over 
to a near-by oak and sang again—that lovely joyous 
song that comes up to a crescendo in, “Wet year, wet 
year, wet year,” and sometimes in “Julie, Julie, Julie.” 


Cynics this year have been making great use of 
the question, “If winter comes, can spring be far be- 
hind?” And they have been getting loud cheers by 
asserting in stentorian tones, “It can.” The cardinal 
is never cynical, never doubting. He acts as if he 
knew beyond the shadow of a doubt. A little of that 
faith might not be a bad thing for human beings in the 
stern winter weather which lasts so long sometimes in 
their lives. 

It may not be known generally over the country 
that Washington is one great open air garage. People 
are allowed to park all day and all night in all but the 
down-town and boulevard streets. Traffic officials, 
the fire chief, the police, and representative citizens 
have protested in vain. The only power that can 
change conditions is Congress, for Congress is the 
common council of Washington. The reason that. 
Congress has not acted in the matter is that Congress. 
has sympathy with the low-salaried government clerk 
who often can afford to have a car simply because he: 
drives it himself and keeps it in the street near his. 
house. When the great snow-storm hit Washington,, 
thousands of these cars were snowed under. Some: 
were out of commission for two or three weeks, and by 
that time the snow was frozen hard to tops and fenders. 
They were a queer sight when they began to move. 

It is doubtful if Washington can allow the un- 
limited street parking to go on indefinitely. Twenty- 
nine thousand new cars were added to the cars in the 
District last year. Arguing for a system of subways, 
Earl Godwin of the Washington Times said that, unless. 
we proceeded at once to build them, we should soon be 
walking to work over the tops of closed cars. 

People from a distance do not like to drive in 
Washington. It really is not so difficult if one does, 
not rush. The circles with their radiating avenues. 
are confusing at first, but one soon learns them.. 
Then there are short cuts to avoid congestion. One 
learns these, too. 

The time is coming in all of our cities when we 
shall have to stay out of the business districts with 
our privately owned cars, and when we shall have to 
use public service facilities such as trolleys, trains and 
buses. Many of us do that now because it is easier to 
hop off the bus and go at once about our business than 
it is to hunt for a parking place, and walk some dis- 
tance to where we have to go. 

Getting back to our subject, which includes 
certainties and uncertainties, pride and prejudice, 
Washington and Boston, blizzards and folks, streets 
and motor cars, theories of inspiration and a few 
other things, we remark that a recent release of a 
weather bureau story is a godsend to Florida and New 
Mexico and Southern California. The story says 
that we are in for a series of hard winters. If people 
really believe the story they may begin now to make 
plans to trek southward. The only obstacle in the 
way of another Florida boom is the snow train and 
the psychology that it has put over. There is joy 
in the winter woods, say these other boosters. There 
is health on skis and snowshoes. Civilization reaches. 
its highest level in climates where winter 7s winter. 
Man is a plant who needs to be frozen regularly in 
order to make him put forth his best licks. 

So we can take our pick for next winter, walking 
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under the northern pines or the southern palms, sit- 
ting by the sugar maple blazing on the hearth or 
lolling in the warm sunshine, making snow-balls or 
picking oranges. 


But can we take our pick? Most of us cannot. 
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We are tied to our homes or to our jobs. In reality, 
however, that fact makes slight difference. With 
practice it comes easy after a bit to like best that which 
we have, and to let other people settle their lives for 
themselves. 


The Supreme Court 


Roger S. Galer 


=| UST what is it that the Supreme Court does 
ey when it declares an act of Congress constitu- 
tional or unconstitutional? So many articles 
have recently appeared in magazines and 
periodicals, evidently based upon a misconception of 
the powers and functions of the Court, and so mislead- 
ing as to the facts, that it is highly important that 
people should be properly advised in the matter. 

It should be clearly understood in the first place 
that in passing on a law of Congress the Supreme Court 
does not legislate. It does not pass judgment as to 
whether the law is wise or unwise, socially desirable or 
undesirable, nor does it presume to say whether the 
N.R.A., the A. A. A., or any other proposed measures, 
would be for the national benefit or not. Many of the 
criticisms assume that the Court arrogates to itself 
the power to determine policies, and thus to regulate 
the progress and development of the nation along 
channels which it decides to be best. Such a notion 
is, of course, a total misconception of the facts, and is 
liable to lead to most erroneous conclusions. What, 
then, does the Court do? 

In the recent case overruling the law relating to 
the A. A. A., decided January 6, 1936, Justice Roberts 
in handing down the majority opinion states very 
clearly what the Court does in such cases: 


There should be no misunderstanding as to the 
function of this Court in such a case. It is sometimes 
said that the Court assumes a power to overrule or con- 
trol the action of the people’s representatives. This is a 
misconception. The Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land, ordained and established by the people. All 
legislation must conform to the principles it lays down. 
When an act of Congress is appropriately challenged in 
the courts as not conforming to the constitutional man- 
date, the judicial branch of the Government has only 
one duty: to lay the article of the Constitution which 
is invoked beside the statute which is chaJlenged and to 
decide whether the latter squares with the former. All 
the Court does or can do is to announce its considered 
judgment upon that question. The only power it has, 
if such it may be called, is the power of judgment. This 
Court neither approves nor condemns any legislative 
policy. Its delicate and difficult office is to ascertain and 
declare whether the legislation is in accordance with, or 
in contravention of, the provisions of the Constitution; 
and having done that its duty ends. 


Somebody must perform this function, or there 
would be no reason for having a written constitution. 
Congress could pass any law it desired. It could abro- 
gate contracts, deny personal protection, destroy the 
individual states, and change our whole scheme of 
government. The fact is that many of those who cry 
out against the Court and the proper exercise of its 
powers really aim at an entirely new system of govern- 
ment, usually either socialism or communism in some 


one of their various forms. The Court stands in their 
way, hence their hostility. 

When the Court decides that an act of Congress 
conflicts with the provisions of the Constitution, which 
is the voice of the people speaking through the written 
document, it is not the Court but the Constitution 
which pronounces the veto. What are some of the 


major reasons that argue that the Court should not | 


have power to under the Constitution? Disregarding 
minor complaints, the chief criticisms are that the Su- 
preme Court, however it may have served a useful 
purpose in the past, has outlived its usefulness. That 
it is composed of nine old men who are not conversant 
with or are out of sympathy with modern conditions 
or needs; that it follows too closely an outworn and 
purely legalistic interpretation of the Constitution; 
that it is a fortress of privilege; that it cramps our style 
by preventing legislation to meet the needs of a pro- 
gressive age; that it has usurped the function of declar- 
ing acts of Congress unconstitutional, a power which 
the Constitution does not specifically give it. 

And who are the critics? Of course, we expect to 
find those whose interests have been adversely af- 
fected or whose purposes have been thwarted by recent 
decisions. So, alternately, we find the farmers, union 
laborers, cotton growers and other groups resenting 
any such acts on the part of the Court. 

These groups are by no means few in numbers 
and uninfluential. 

Then there are the political idealists, the theorists, 
whose political philosophy runs counter to the domi- 
nant American motif, and who desire a change toward 
some other fundamental governmental ideal. 

Lastly, there are those who are carried away by 
waves of popular sentiment, and who have never made 
a careful study of our form of government with its 
system of checks and balances. Good-intentioned 
but superficial people are apt to respond to some 
iat injustice with whole-souled and misguided 
zeal, 

Recent decisions have created consternation in 
the ranks of those who believe that Congress should 
have the power to pass any law it believes for the best 
interests of the people, and that no court should have 
the power to declare the same unconstitutional. These 
people forget that a single man—the President—pos- 
sesses a far greater power, that of the veto, which can 
be overridden only by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. If their theory of government is 
correct, this vast power should be taken from the 


President, a man who is always the leader of some 


political party. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the President has 
the constitutional power to veto any and every legis- 
lative act, whereas the Supreme Court has jurisdiction 
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only of those which controvene the Constitution. In 
our whole history of one hundred and forty-seven years 
less than seventy laws have been declared uncon- 
stitutional. If it be argued that the Presidential veto 
may be overcome by Congress, the obvious answer is 
that the Court’s findings may be changed by con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Our government is frankly divided into three co- 
ordinate and independent departments, as specifically 
set forth in the Constitution. Such a division was 
made after full and deliberate debate. It was a system 
of checks and balances designed to prevent tyranny on 
the part of a ruler. Despotic governments had in- 
flicted untold cruelties on their helpless subjects, and 
the framers of the Constitution set out to make this 
forever impossible. The threefold division into inde- 
pendent and coordinate departments was hit upon to 
effectuate this purpose. The President was given only 
limited powers. The legislature was bounded by the 
President on one hand and by the Constitution on the 
other. The Court could exercise its veto power only 
in regard to matters forbidden by the Constitution. 
As long as these powers are thus divided and exer- 
-cised there can be no tyranny, and the course of govern- 
ment will proceed in an orderly manner. 

A constitution obviously is of no value unless 
there is a body to interpret it and apply it to existing 
eases. A constitution which cannot be enforced is a 
mere rope of sand without value in emergencies. It is 
in times of great national stress and emotion that it 
becomes a bulwark, preserving the rights and liberties 
of the people. 

The most insistent criticism is that the Court pre- 
vents progress, that it is inelastic and unresponsive to 
changing needs. But the very purpose of a constitu- 
tion is to prevent sudden and violent changes. Itisa 
warning to stop, look and listen. It appeals from a 
people excited and emotional to people calm and delib- 
erate. Its underlying philosophy is that it is better to 
make haste slowly, to observe great landmarks in the 
midst of passionate debate; that a great nation should 
not alter its course or national ideals without time to 
debate, deliberate and decide in the light of all the cir- 
cumstances and probable results. At times America 
is swept by waves of emotion and passion. These are 
not the times to decide momentous policies fraught 
with long continued consequences. 

And who are the parties whom a constitution is 
chiefly designed to protect? Those who would other- 
wise be helpless, the weak, the poor, the unfortunate. 
For these classes the Constitution is a great charter of 
liberty. Their personal rights are securely protected 
by the constitutional provisions for trial by jury, the 
right of habeas corpus, free exercise of religion, free 
speech and free press. Their property cannot be taken 
from them except by due process of law. Even the 
Federal Government cannot take away the poorest 
man’s home without paying him for its loss. As Pitt 
once said of the King of England: “‘A man’s house is 
his castle. The walls may be poor. The roof may let 
in rain. The foundations may be crumbling, but such 
as it is, the King of England cannot enter.” Such a 
charter is the very cornerstone of freedom. All of 
these rights would be in peril if submitted to a legis- 
lature without any restriction as to its powers and 
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control, too often directed by powerful organized 
minorities. 

Occasionally we find the Court handing down de- 
cisions which are loudly applauded by the very ones 
who are most vigorous in denouncing it. The decision 
of the Court in the T. V. A. was popular among the 
New Dealers, who had not yet ceased to criticize it 
for its opinion in the N. R. A. and A. A. A. cases. The 
Court, of course, may make mistakes. Yet the system 
of an independent judiciary is as nearly perfect as 
can be devised in an imperfect world, where conflicting 
interests and varying conditions are at constant war 
with each other. 

A recent article in the Leader advocates taking 
away from inferior courts the power to declare a law 
of Congress unconstitutional, and thereby depriving 
the Supreme Court of all appellate power to do so, but 
this would be obviously ineffectual and contrary to 
the very spirit of our threefold form of government. 
No Supreme Court would submit to such an attempt. 
The very fact that there is a Constitution carries with 
it by implication the power of the courts to pass on the 
provisions of the Constitution. Such a power is in- 
herent in the Court and cannot be taken away by the 
legislature. On this point we quote from Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall in the famous case of Marbury v. Madi- 
son, which is the historic case in which the Supreme 
Court first asserted its power to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of a law of Congress: 

It is of the very essence of judicial duty for the 
courts to say what the law is, and that in a particular case 

to which both the law and the Constitution apply the 

courts must regard the Constitution as superior to any 

act of the legislature, and decide the case conformable 

to the Constitution, disregarding the law. 


This was not the assumption of an extra-Con- 


stitutional power, as claimed by Jefferson and narrow 


constructionists. Without it the Union would be a 
series of discordant and warring states. It will be re- 
membered that Jefferson loudly asserted that he would 
not be bound as President by the findings of the Court. 
Wiser counsels prevailed, however, and since then the 
Court has uniformly exercised this power in spite of 
the occasional protests which arise when special in- 
terests are affected by its decisions. 

Cooley in his “Constitutional Limitations” says: 
“Being required to declare what the law is in the 
cases which come before them, they must declare the 
Constitution as the paramount law, whenever the legis- 
lative enactment comes in conflict with it.” 

This is the very essence of constitutional govern- 
ment. To take away this power would be to destroy 
our entire system of government. To permit Con- 
gress to legislate without regard to the provisions of 
the Constitution would change our Federal system into 
an empire governed by a bureaucracy at Washington. 

If the power of the Supreme Court should be 
struck down the first victims would be the farmers, 
union labor, the poor and the weak. 

We have numerous instances in our history where 
the Supreme Court has stood between impulsive laws. 
and the fundamental rights of the people. Only yes- 
terday the Supreme Court by unanimous decision de- 
clared a law of Louisiana unconstitutional because 
it sought indirectly to abridge the freedom of the 
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press. There have been frequent occasions in our his- 
tory when Congress attempted to abridge the right of 
free speech, the right of free assembly, the right of 
trial by jury, and in all of these cases the Supreme Court 
has stood like the Rock of Gibraltar in defense of those 
fundamental rights which have been the crowning 
glory of English and American law for centuries. 

Of course, we do not maintain that there should be 
no constitutional changes; the Constitution itself 
provides that this may be done in a proper and orderly 
manner. Human institutions should change to corre- 
spond with human needs. Already there have been 
twenty-one changes in our fundamental law. When- 


ever the people want any change strongly enough, 
experience shows they have the power to make that 
change—as rapidly as is wise and prudent in such a 
huge aggregation of conflicting interests as ours. 

Neither do we maintain that the Supreme Court 
is above criticism. There are honest differences of 
opinion, and these may be properly and candidly ex- 
pressed. The more deliberate and candid the discus- 
sion of the Supreme Court and its powers, the more 
indispensable it will be found to be in our form of 
government. The more fully entrenched it will be- 
come in the high regard and sincere affections of the 
people. 


Mary the Mother of Jesus and Mary 
the “Mother of God”---II 


Jabez T. Sunderland 


aIN Roman Catholic thought, Mary may be said 
to represent the pity side of God. She is “an 
impersonation in the feminine character of 
beneficence, purity and power, standing be- 
tween an offended Deity and poor, sinning, suffering 
humanity.” We are told that though she obtains all 
through Jesus Christ, “yet, all the same, whatever 
graces we receive, they come to us through her inter- 
cession.”’ We are told that God is reconciled to sin- 
ners by the humility and purity of Mary; that she is 
our Protectress in the hour of death; that she is our 
only Refuge, Help and Asylum; that she is the Propi- 
tiation of the whole world; that it is her office to with- 
hold God’s arm from chastising sinners until He is 


pacified; that we shall be heard more quickly if we | 


call on the name of Mary than if we call on the name 
of Jesus; that she delivers from Purgatory by applying 
her merits; that no one can enter heaven except by her; 
that at the name of Mary every knee bows and all 
hell trembles; that she is the Ladder of Paradise, the 
Gate of Heaven, the most true mediatrix between God 
and man. I quote from standard Roman Catholic 
authorities. 

Such is the exalted place she holds in more than 
half the Christian world today. Dante describes it 
well: 

Oh, virgin-mother, daughter of thy Son! 
Created beings all in loveliness 

Surpassing, as in height above them all! 

So mighty art thou, Lady, and so great, 
That he who grace desireth, and comes not 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings. Not only him who asks 
Thy bounty succors; but doth freely oft 
Forerun the asking. Whatsoe’er may be 
Of excellence in creature, pity mild, 
Relenting mercy, large munificence, 

Are all combined in thee! 


With quite equal beauty and power, Chaucer has 
praised the exalted Mary: 


Lady, thy goodness, thy magnificence, 

Thy virtue, and thy great humility, 
Surpass all science and all utterance; 

For sometimes, Lady, ere men pray to thee, 


Thou goest before in thy benignity, 
The light to us vouchsafing of thy prayer, 
To be our guide unto thy Son so dear. 


Perhaps no one has ever confessed more often or 
more strongly his devotion to Mary and his depend- 
ence upon her than Pope Leo XIII. Late in life he 
wrote a poem addressed to Mary, containing these 
lines: 

If, as time wanes, my spirit sinks oppressed, 

Crushed under cares that know not change nor measure, 

Thou soothe my sorrows on thy mother breast: 

And oh, when near my time for homeward passing, 

And my frail vessel almost sights the land, 

And my tired eyes the last of earth are glassing, 

Thou gently close them with thy holy hand: 

Then, as I tread the vale with staff and rod, 

Commend my spirit to the hands of God. 


How has Mary risen to her present exalted posi- 
tion from that which she held in the lowly home in 
Nazareth? What have been the steps in the great 
change? What have been the causes? 

The process has been one that it has taken well 
nigh nineteen hundred years to bring to completion; 
for the last step, the Immaculate Conception, or the 
doctrine that Mary was born without taint of original 
sin, was not proclaimed as the established doctrine of 
the Catholic Church until within the memory of many 
of us, in the year 1870. 

The causes of the exaltation of Mary seem to have 
been chiefly three. First, the natural instinct of the 
human heart to exalt motherhood—an instinet which 
is universal, and which, when kept within proper 
bounds, is very beautiful and very noble. The uni- 
versality of the instinct may be seen in the fact that 
nearly every ancient people had some “mother-god- 
dess, chaste, beautiful, and benign,’’ whom the people 
worshiped ; as, for example, Astarte among the Assyr- 
ians, Isis, the mother of the child Horus, among the 
Egyptians, and Demeter and Aphrodite among the 
Greeks. Peoples who had been accustomed to wor- 


ship motherhood in the forms of these goddesses, would - 


find it easy to join in the exaltation of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, to a position above the human. 
The second cause of the exaltation of Mary was 
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the exaltation of Jesus to a rank above humanity. 
The tendency began soon after Jesus’ death to exalt 
him, first to the office of the Jewish Messiah, then to 
a being, not God, but higher than man, who had 
existed in heaven before he came into this world, 
and finally to full deity. It took more than three 
hundred years for this deification process to reach its 
completion, as it did in the fourth century. 

Following the deification came naturally the exal- 
tation of Mary, for it was felt that every honor ascribed 
to her tended to lift up her son still higher. 

The first step in Mary’s exaltation was the theory 
that she was a virgin—a virgin mother—that the 
father of her child was not Joseph, nor any man, but 
was God. 

It was an age when people easily believed such 
things. Romulus, the founder of Rome, was believed 
to have been the son of the god Mars, Alexander the 
Great the son of the god Jupiter, and Caesar the son 
of the goddess Juno, while a little farther east, 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist religion, was 
believed to have been born of a virgin. 

Within a century after Jesus had been proclaimed 
God by the Council of Nicea, Mary was proclaimed 
the “‘Mother of God” by the Council of Ephesus. 
From this time (early in the fifth century) the worship 
of Mary rose rapidly into great and almost universal 
popularity in Christendom. 

The deification of Jesus was followed by the exalta- 
tion of Mary for still another reason. When Jesus 
was made God he was lifted up above the plane of the 
human, and thus was taken out of touch with hu- 
manity. He became the second person in the Trinity. 
But that was speculative, mysterious, far off; it had 
nothing in it for the hearts of men. Jesus, when he 
was on earth, was not only loving and tender himself, 
but he taught that God is a Father loving and tender; 
that God’s nature is love; that all conceivable elements, 
not only of strength and wisdom and righteousness, but 
also of pity and compassion, are in the divine nature. 
Jesus took men by the hand and led them to his Father, 
that they might enter into the intimate relation with 
Him of children with a parent. This was the very 
soul of his religion. 

But in the centuries following his death the 
church wandered far away from all that. The thought 
of the Fatherhood of God was virtually lost through 
the long and bitter controversies over the speculative, 
dry, hard, divisive doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Deity of Christ. Through the same controversies 
and the same doctrines, the real humanity of Jesus 
was also lost. What was there left? Little or nothing 
but the dry bones of ecclesiasticism and an utterly 
artificial theology. Nothing was left that could touch 
men’s hearts; nothing that could kindle their love. 
The heavens above men’s heads were cold. God was 
an iron judge, vindictive, revengeful, demanding his 
‘pound of flesh,’ demanding blood, even the blood of 
His own son as the price of His mercy. Jesus was no 
longer a human being, but now a mysterious member of 
a far-off, impossible-to-be-understood Trinity. There 
was no being in heaven or earth to whom men could 
go for help, who could pity them in their sorrows and 
sins, and save them from the doom hanging over their 
heads on account of Adam’s fall and God’s wrath. 
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What was the result? How could there be any other 
than that which followed? Instinctively, necessarily, 
the people turned to Mary—Mary, the mother of 
Jesus. She could pity. Her woman’s heart, even if 
no other, would be open to their prayers, their sorrows 
and their needs. In a little while she had become vir- 
tually the Deity, the popular Deity of all Christendom. 

And so Christendom got its Mary, the so-called 
beneficent Goddess; its Mary, the so-called Mother of 
God; its Mary, the loving Intercessor for all who 
come to her with their sins; in exchange for, as a com- 
pensation for, zts loss of God, the loving Father (as Jesus 
portrayed Him), and of Jesus himself as a brother and 
friend. Was the exchange a wise one? Was the com- 
pensation adequate? 

Let us freely confess that there is an element of 
beauty and truth in the exaltation and worship of Mary 
as there was in the worship of the charming goddesses, 
Demeter and Aphrodite and Athena, among the 
Greeks, and of the loving mother goddess, Isis, among 
the Egyptians. In as far as this exaltation and this 
worship is homage to womanhood,.and especially to 
motherhood, it is beautiful and noble. But, has not the 
time for worshiping Greek and Egyptian goddesses, 
however beautiful they may have been as imaginative 
conceptions, passed away? And must not Mary- 
worship go, with Demeter-worship and Athena-wor- 
ship, and Isis-worship, in an age of intelligence? Are 
there not other and better ways of showing honor to 
womanhood and motherhood than by resort to these 
fictions? 

It requires only a little clear thinking, unpreju- 
diced thinking, to discover that there are serious evils 
connected with this superstitious exaltation and wor- 
ship of Mary. One is, it is based upon and involves 
admission of the claim that she was a virgin mother; 
that virginity is necessary for perfect holiness; that 
there is something holier than motherhood and father- 
hood as God has ordained these for the world; that for 
a child to be conceived and born holy enough to be a 
Christ he must have no human father. Is not this 
whole idea a slander upon the motherhood and father- 
hood of the world, and also a slander upon God, who 
created human motherhood and also human father- 
hood as His plan for the human race? 

Out of the superstitious and unnatural idea that 
there is something holier than human motherhood has 
grown the unnatural law of a celibate clergy in the 
Roman Catholic Church, which deprives that whole 
vast body of earnest and devoted men of the privilege 
of ever knowing the meaning of those most sacred 
relations that man can ever know in this world, the 
relations of husband and father. Also out of the same 
idea, that there is something peculiarly holy in celi- 
bacy, have arisen the monasteries and the nunneries 
of Christendom; as if it were more honoring to God 
for men to live by themselves and women by them- 
selves, childless, than for them to live normally, in 
homes of affection, as husbands and wives, with chil- 
dren of their love growing up around them, according 
to God’s beautiful plan of things. 

All of these unnatural doctrines and practices 
have sprung out of the dogma that Jesus was born, 
not in holy wedlock, but in an abnormal and miracu- 
lous manner. 
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Yet the facts in the case indicate plainly that the 
whole virgin-birth story is a fiction, a mere legend, and 
a legend whose origin was comparatively late; that it 
did not come into existence, or at least did not gain 
credence, until later than the writing of the earliest 
Gospel, Mark (thirty years or so after the death of 
Jesus); for Mark does not contain it, as also John, the 
latest Gospel, does not. The independent and un- 
biased biblical scholarship of the world is practically 
unanimous in its verdict that the virgin-birth is not a 
part of the original and true Gospel record, but a 
later interpolation. 

The real teaching of the Gospels is that the father 
of Jesus was Joseph. Let us look at the evidence. Of 
course the highest authority is Mary. Mary says dis- 
tinctly that Joseph was Jesus’ father. In the sentence 
already quoted, Mary said to the boy Jesus, in the 
Temple, referring to Joseph, “Thy father and I have 
sought thee sorrowing.” Another almost equally high 
authority corroborates the declaration of Mary. Irefer 
to the genealogical list, in Matthew, tracing the an- 
cestry of Jesus back to David. That list gives Joseph 
as the father of Jesus. If these two testimonies are 
not authority, nothing can be. Shall we let these be 
outweighed by a miracle story, that arose nobody 
knows when or how, that got into the Gospels, nobody 
knows how, and very late? 

Imagine a similar situation today. A woman 
named Mary is married to a man named Joseph. She 
has ason. Suppose she says Joseph is not his father, 
that he has no human father. Will anybody believe 
her? But now suppose she says the very opposite, 
that Joseph 7s his father; then will anyone believe a 


Men Who 


III. 


SHE great Jewish feast of the Passover was al- 
"| ways a difficult time for the man who hap- 
pened to be the Roman Procurator of Judea. 
It never failed to make Pontius Pilate doubly 
apprehensive. He was not popular with his subjects, 
and at the slightest provocation they were ready to 
rebel against his authority. Constant watchfulness 
was necessary during the festival; accordingly, at such 
times he moved his headquarters from Caesarea to 
Jerusalem, where, from the gorgeous palace of Herod, 
he could keep close to events. 

As we shall see from surveying his record, Pilate 
had good reason to be uneasy. He had been governor 
since the year 26 and, from the beginning of his admin- 
istration, he seems wilfully to have set himself to violate 
and insult the sacred customs of the Jews. He con- 
sidered it beneath him to study the people over whom 
he ruled. Almost his first official act precipitated a 
riot. Wishing to establish the army in Jerusalem 
rather than Caesarea, he ordered the Roman soldiers 
to the Holy City. Of course the soldiers attempted 
to carry their standards into the precincts of the city. 
These standards, being graven images, were a gross 
affront against the religious beliefs of the Jews. 

They protested. For five days and five nights 


Pontius Pilate, 
Donald B. 


story springing up anonymously thirty or forty years 
from now which contradicts Mary and the accepted 
family record, and claims that the boy was born 
without a father? 

It is simply amazing that anyone who believes 
the Gospel record can accept for a moment the legend 
of the virgin birth in face of these testimonies to the 
contrary. 

Why should not all persons who love and honor 
Jesus rejoice in these evidences that he was a real 
and normal human being, and not an abnormal one? 
Does the world today respect or honor Caesar, or 
Alexander, more highly because of the foolish stories 
that they were virgin-born? Then why Jesus? All 
thoughtful persons should be glad that the Gospel 
record itself furnishes justification for discarding those 
hurtful legends, and for accepting Mary as a true 
mother, like other mothers, who can be understood " 
and loved; and for accepting Jesus as a real man, a 
real brother of us all, and at the same time as a spiritual 
genius, towering in religion as Shakespeare and Michel- 
angelo in poetry and art; a great prophet soul, the 
culmination of the splendid line of Hebrew prophets; 
and a great teacher, with thoughts so pure, so high, so 
vital, that more and more the world is accepting them 
as a message for all mankind. 

Surely the time has come for the world, and 
especially for the whole Christian Church, to let the 
lovely real life and character of Mary, and the great 
and noble life and character of Jesus, stand alone, as 
the Gospels really portray them; and no longer try to 
bolster them up and glorify them by childish fictions, 
which were born in a superstitious age. 


Met Jesus 


Who Feared Rome 
F. Hoyt 


hundreds of them lay on the ground before his resi- 
dence. They surrounded and almost stormed the 
house, and on the sixth day, even threatened with as- 
sassination by the Roman guard, they would not de- 
sist their demonstration. Pilate had then sullenly 
surrendered, but he had never forgotten nor forgiven 
this early experience with his subjects. The Roman 
eagles were left outside the city, and for a brief period 
there was quiet. 

But quiet did not prevail for any length of time 
during his reign. Spiteful and mean, Pilate was always 
seeking a chance to outrage the people. About the 
time when Jesus sent the Twelve upon their first 
mission, the whole country was aroused by the story 
of the Procurator’s massacre of Galileans at the last 
Feast of the Tabernacles. He hated those hot-blooded 
men of Galilee, who were ever ready to take offense 
at the affronts of the Roman infidels. They had a 
standing grievance in the sacrifices offered daily for 
the empire and the Emperor, and in the presence of a 
Roman garrison at the Temple during the feasts. 
But, at this feast, Pilate had gone extraordinarily far 
in his high-handed acts. 

He had been constructing conduits for the purpose 
of bringing pure water into the city and, to defray the 
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cost of this work, he had appropriated part of the 
treasures of the Temple—money derived from the 
Temple tax levied upon Jews all over the world. 
Stirred up by the priests and the rabbis, the people 
had besieged the government house, when Pilate had 
come up to the city, demanding redress of their griev- 
ance. This was sedition, and Pilate this time deter- 
mined to put it down with violence. 

Numbers of soldiers, dressed only in plain clothes, 
and armed with clubs, surrounded the crowd and 
wielded their cudgels so remorselessly that many, 
both of the innocent and the guilty, were killed on the 
spot. The very precincts of the Temple were invaded, 
and many of the pilgrims in the act of preparing their 
sacrifices were struck down. All Galilee was in com- 
motion at this outrage, and Herod Antipas, the Te- 
trarch, was greatly angered at Pilate because of this 
murder of his subjects. 

These are but outstanding events in the turbulent 
administration of Pontius Pilate. Throughout the 
years of his reign, he never had an easy time. 

So, at the time of the last Passover attended by 
Jesus, Pilate was right on hand, vigilant and alert. 
This feast opened with an event which must have dis- 
turbed him. Jesus of Nazareth, upon his entrance 
into the city, accompanied by his disciples, had been 
hailed by the huge throng with exultant acclamation. 
There had been fervid singing of the ancient Jewish 
battle hymns, there had been a thorough purging of 
the Temple of its merchant traders—the second such 
within three years under the leadership of Jesus. 
There was upon the faces of the people an expectant 
look which seemed to forebode rebellion. The soldiers 
were nervous. But with the coming of night, all was 
comparatively quiet, and nothing unusual had oc- 
curred to disturb the mind of Pilate. 

One evening, however, toward the end of the 
week, it was reported to him that Jesus had been ar- 
rested by the Temple guard, and that he was on trial 
before the Sanhedrin. Pilate knew the hatred of the 
priests toward Jesus, and he was quite happy to realize 
that this man of Nazareth was troubling his enemies 
among the people. “Let them fuss and fume,” 
thought he, ‘‘over their petty religious matters. It 
will keep their rebellious minds out of mischief. This 
may be quite a peaceful feast after all.” It did not 
occur to him that these Jews would seek the death 
of one of their own race at the hands of the Romans. 

Early the following morning he was told that a 
deputation from the Temple wished to speak with him. 
Pilate, a sardonic grin upon his face, went out to meet 
them; he invited them to enter the palace, and was 
prepared for their vehement refusal. They could not 
be defiled during the Passover, and at the beginning 
of the sabbath, by entering a Gentile’s house. They 
had with them a prisoner, Jesus of Nazareth, whom 
they wished him to sentence to death. 

Pilate had the magistrate’s chair carried outside 
the palace, and proceeded to conduct the trial in 
the open air. The priests and elders then led Jesus up 
the steps of the paved platform and stationed him 
before the Procurator. A strong detachment of sol- 
diers surrounded the tribunal and kept the space 
cleared, for a vast crowd of citizens and pilgrims had 
already gathered. 


According to Roman law, a formal accusation of 
a specific offense must be made against a prisoner... An 
orator was usually engaged for this purpose, but 
Caiaphas, the high priest, took full charge and made 
the accusation. “If this man had not been a great 
malefactor, we would not have brought him before 
thee. We have power enough to punish ordinary of- 
fenders, but this man’s crime goes beyond our powers 
in the punishment it demands, and, therefore, we have 
handed him over to you. That we have done this is 
proof that he deserves death. The very presence of 
myself, the high priest, and of the notables of the 
nation, as his accusers, is proof of the blackness of his 
guilt.” 

There followed a rhetorical eulogy of Pilate and 
fierce words against the prisoner. All this oratory 
did not have the desired effect upon Pilate. This 
hypocritical clamor for blood by a priesthood whom he 
despised for bigotry, restless greed, and restive opposi- 
tion to Rome, was hateful and repulsive to him. He 
would not involve the court of the Emperor in any 
further details of a question about one who seemed to 
be a mere religious reformer. Interrupting the high 
priest, he said, “Take him and judge him according to 
your own law.” 

Caiaphas answered, “It is a charge of capital 
crime, and we cannot put anyone to death unless you 
confirm the sentence.” 

“What then is your accusation?” asked Pilate. 

Caiaphas was ready for this question. He knew 
that Pilate would pay no attention to any discussion 
concerning the Messiah or of the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus, and accordingly he made Jesus appear to be 
an offender against Rome. 

“The accused has been condemned by us as a 
deceiver of the people,’ answered the high priest. 

“How?” asked Pilate. 

“In a double way. He stirs up the nation against 
paying the tribute to Caesar, and he sets himself up as 
king of the Jews. He has led many to regard him as a 
descendant of David, and our only lawful sovereign.”’ 

Jesus all the while was standing at Pilate’s side, 
who, rising from his chair, ordered Jesus to be brought 
after him and retired into the Palace. 

Inside, he asked, ‘‘Art thou the king of the Jews?” 

For the first time during the trial Jesus spoke, 
“Do you ask this of your own accord, or have others 
told it you of me?” This made Pilate aware of the 
doubtful source of the accusation. 

Scornfully he said: ‘Do you think I am a Jew? 
Your own nation have brought you before me; the 
charge comes from the priests and rabbis. I have only 
repeated their statement. ‘Tell me, what have you 
done? Do you call yourself the king of the Jews?” 

“My kingdom is not of this world. If it were, my 
attendants would have fought for me. Yet they made 
no resistance, nor any attempt even to rescue me. 
This is enough to show that my kingdom is not a 
political one.” 

“Who, then, art thou? Art thou a king in some 
other sense than the common?”’ 

“T came into the world that I should bear witness 
for the Truth. All who love and seek the Truth are 
of my kingdom.”’ 

This was too abstract for Pilate. It was not 
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getting down to the facts. This prisoner was making 
no attempt to help himself. 

Ironically he asked, ““What is Truth?” He might 
just as well have said, “Such talk is not getting us 
anywhere.” 

He led Jesus outside and said to the Jews, “I 
have examined this man, and have not found any 
wrong in him.” 

Then the accusers raised a terrible howling of 
invective and denunciation. This man led others 
astray. He had upset the people of the whole land, 
even from Galilee. There could be no peace in the 
country so long as this Galilean lived. 

Pilate, catching some of this shouting and wailing, 
understood that Galilee had been the region of his 
alleged crime. He grasped at a chance to rid himself 
of the whole business.. Herod Antipas, Tetrarch of 
Galilee, was in Jerusalem. They did not love one 
another. Why not shove this embarrassing situation 
on to Herod? It was done. And the weary and 
suffering prisoner was dragged through the crowded 
streets, amid the jeering multitudes, to the palace of 
Herod. 

Herod was delighted. He had long desired to see 
Jesus. Here was a great chance to entertain his court 
and his Roman guests. Perhaps there would be some 
breath-taking miracle. He harangued and questioned 
Jesus with many words, but gained not so much as a 
syllable in reply. After he had exhausted all his re- 
sources of wit and interrogation, Herod was as much 
at a loss as Pilate about this prisoner. He resolved 
to keep out of trouble. In Galilee there were too 
many friends of Jesus, and he could not afford to risk 
an uprising in his own territory. But to maintain 
his prestige before his court, he ridiculed Jesus as a 
king, had him clothed in a robe of royal white, and 
turned him over to the guard for their brutal horse- 
play. The soldiers were ready for their enjoyment. 
A crown of thorns was hastily plaited and jammed 
forcibly down upon the head of Jesus, so that blood 
ran down over his face and blinded his eyes. A reed 
was placed in his hands in place of a scepter. He was 
beaten from all sides, was struck from behind, slapped 
in the face, taunted by grotesque perversions of kingly 
salutes. This was a direct insult to the priests and 
rabbis, for it showed how silly was their charge in the 
eyes of Herod. 

When the guard had tired of their labored wit, 
Jesus was sent back to Pilate with not a charge or a 
sentence against him from Herod. But from this day 
Pilate and Herod were friends. 

Pilate had already made one vain attempt to save 
Jesus. Anxious to end the case, he summoned the 
accusers to the tribunal. He looked at Jesus, standing 
before him in the humble dress of the people, for they 
had already stripped him of his robe of mockery — 
he was sure that this man bore no trace of fanaticism 
in word, bearing, or countenance, and he was more 
than ever convinced that here was not a rebel or a 
dangerous person. He said: “I have examined this 
man, and find him in no way worthy of death. Herod 
is of the same opinion, and has returned him to me un- 
condemned. But since so much trouble has been 
caused by his fancies, he deserves some punishment. 
I will have him scourged and dismissed.”’ 
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This was not gratifying to the priests, and they 
raised a great clamor; the crowd, also stirred up, 
joined the tumult. 

Pilate then offered another idea. It was the 
custom of the Procurators, during the Passover, to 
release any criminal condemned to death whom the 
multitude might name. He therefore suggested that,. 
at this time, he would carry out the custom. The 
crowd was delighted, and cried out for the release. 
Pilate, pleased that he had diverted the purpose of 
the mob, proposed that Jesus be released. 

For ‘a fleeting moment the Hierarchy was dis- 
mayed, but, with quick presence of mind, Caiaphas 
cried out to the people, ‘‘Ask for the release of Barab- 
bas!’ The priests took up the ery, and soon the 
people were yelling for Barabbas. This Barabbas 
was a well-known zealot who had led a revolt against 
Rome. In the eyes of the mob he was a patriot, a 
romantic figure. It delighted them to embarrass the 
Governor by shouting for his release. 

To add to Pilate’s perplexity a message came from 
his wife, asking him to set Jesus free, as in a dream 
she had. been told to send this request. This was a 
vexatious problem for a man whom expediency ruled. 
If he did not give Barabbas to the throng there would 
be a riot, and too many riots did not help his position 
at Rome. If Barabbas were freed, he would still 
have Jesus on his hands. 

“Which of the two do you really wish me to re- 
lease to you?” he called. “Barabbas! Barabbas!” 
roared the multitude. ‘What shall I do then with 
Jesus, whom you call the Messiah, the King of the 
Jews?” And for the first time in answer to him, rose 
the fearful words: “To the cross! Crucify him! 
Crucify him!’ 

Pilate still held out. ‘‘Why shall I crucify him? 
He has broken no law. I have found no reason to put. 
him to death. I will therefore only scourge him and 
let him go.” From the sea of upturned faces came 
the wild uproar, “Crucify him! crucify him!” “We. 
have no king but Caesar. He who calls himself a. 
king rebels against Caesar.” This put the responsi- 
bility solely upon Filate. After that statement from 
the leaders of the people, he could only condemn Jesus.. 
U4 he did otherwise, they would accuse him of protect-. 
ing a revolutionary, and the suspicious men at Rome 
would not hesitate to remove him from office. 

Nothing more could be done in the interests of 
expediency. Calling for a basin of water the Governor 
washed his hands in the sight of the people—a solemn 
act of repudiation of his part in the affair. “I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye to it.” 
And the crowd yelled, “His blood be upon us and 
our children!’’ 

_ Steadfastly looking away from the weary face of 
his prisoner, Pilate gave the order of crucifixion. 
The world has heard repeatedly the rest of this story, 
how Jesus of Nazareth was crucified upon the hill of | 
Golgotha, hung upon a cross between two criminals, 
himself dying the death of a criminal, because a ruler 
feared for his position, feared Rome rather than his 
conscience. 

One spiteful deed Pilate did to show his malevo- 
lence toward the Temple group. Over the cross of 
Jesus he ordered an inscription to be placed, written 
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in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, ‘Jesus, the King of 
the Jews.” And the urging and the reproaches of 
the rabbis and priests could not make him take it 
down. 

Pilate had avoided another riot. He had suc- 
ceeded in preserving order during the Passover. 
He had saved for himself his job. But not for long. 
A short time afterward he sent soldiers against a band 
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of zealous Samaritans, and so many of those unfor- 
tunate people were killed that Vitellius, president of 
Syria, in exasperation, sent Pilate to Rome for trial 
before the Emperor. When the worried Procurator 


reached Rome, Tiberius was dead, and the new Em- 
peror was not his friend. Wearied and disillusioned, 
after many months of fruitless effort to regain his 
office, Pontius Pilate took his own life. 


The President of the General Convention Speaks 


in a given time of effort in that direction, but rather it was inaugurated in the hope 

that it might furnish us with a challenge for continued and continual effort. Reports 
show that our clergy have and do so regard the suggestions for a program for Loyalty 
Month. 


It remains for our laity to sense the principle behind the movement. 

The laymen on the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention so sense it, 
and their keen spiritual perceptions give us hope and faith that an increasing number of our 
lay members in the local churches will likewise accept the challenge. 

It is in that hope and faith that I pen these lines. 

But if my words are to reach any influential portion of the Universalist Church, there 
must be an increasing number of readers of the pages of The Christian Leader. 

First, then, as the first objective in this continued Loyalty Program, I shall ask our clergy 
and local church officers to appoint a Leader Subscription Committee, or one person, who will 
actively pursue the policy of securing readers for the Leader. 

Every minister knows that he has no difficulty in inspiring interest in the whole work of 
the Universalist Church among readers of the Leader. They know there is something to the 
Universalist Church beyond the borders of the local parish. So, in almost every instance, be- 
cause they have the larger vision, they are the most active workers in the local church, and 
the most generous subscribers to every department of its work. 

If, then, I can persuade our clergy and local church officers to make the securing of Leader 
subscriptions a major objective for 1936, I shall have helped put every local church in the way 
of attaining what may be considered as more important ends. 

If we can get fifty percent of our membership reading the Leader we shall quadruple our 
influence as a church. 

By the law of spiritual progressions, “one shall chase a thousand, and two shall put ten 
thousand to flight.” 

One good way to stir interest might be achieved by following a plan inaugurated in one 
of our churches where there is a ‘Follow the Leader” Class that meets Sunday morning for the 
discussion of some one leading article in the current issue of The Christian Leader. I can cite 
any number of articles that have appeared from time to time that might be used to inspire in- 
telligent discussion of current problems. 

I have in mind at the present moment the letter written by the Rev. L. Griswold Williams 
in reply to the request of President Roosevelt for frank utterance and advice by the clergy in 
connection with the depression. Mr. Williams’ letter was a masterly analysis of what is in- 
volved in all the present spectacle of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

Every week some such timely paper on all that pertains to the implications of Universalism 
is presented by the Editor to challenge us to straight, brave thinking. 

If we can get a group in every one of our churches frankly facing the facts and using the 
Leader editorials and articles as a base for sane discussion of the problems religion, and religion 
alone, can solve, we shall be on our way to reoccupy a place once held by our Fathers, when 
Universalists were known as ‘‘a peculiar people.” 

But that is another story, and we shall dwell on that later. 


Es OYALTY MONTH was not a mark set up to be shot at for the highest possible score 


W. H, M. 
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Sweden---Miniature Social Laboratory 
Dale DeWitt 


navian countries in recent years is well re- 
flected in the attitude of a young man I met 
on a Swedish train last summer. Having 
traveled, studied and spent vacations in various 
European countries for a number of years, he had 
picked an island outside Stockholm for a summer of 
work on a novel. Now he was consigning the rest of 
Europe to the nether regions, and swore to limit his 
future visits to the paradise of the Baltic. Tourist 
travel is swinging from central and southern Europe 
northward to the lands where there is less proximity to 
‘ chaos. Those who go to Russia touch or hear directly 
of the Scandinavian lands. They seem peaceful, 
placid and secure in a world of torn and shaky nations. 
A further reason for the interest in these countries is 
that more is being learned of the economic experimen- 
tation which has taken place there. 

This new interest in the Scandinavian lands 
promises good for the outside world, for there is much 
to learn about living from these little nations where 
social democracy, although somewhat of the hot-house 
variety, nevertheless gives us a foretaste of what 
good sense might do. 

Each of these countries has some phase of sensible, 
well-organized activity worth study, but Sweden is 
probably of greatest interest today because it is the 
most highly industrialized of the group. 

Sweden shows up well to the traveler. Her trains 
are comfortable, neat, clean, and attractive even in 
third class. The countryside has picturesqueness, 
whether in the farming regions of the south or the 
rocky and wooded lake country farther up. Stock- 
holm, the chief metropolis, seems not quite so “Old 
European” as one might expect. It is an industrial 
city but without industrial slums, and with more in- 
teresting buildings and a far lovelier setting than cities 
usually have. It is located on seven islands, the hills 
of which give vantage points of outlook. Outside are 
hundreds of islands, and there are numerous interest- 
ing boat trips to be taken. Cafes, parks, marvelous 
food, music, the charm of good living in all its forms, 
are there. Modernism in architecture, in craft work, 
and all forms of art are to be found in abundance. 
Travel writers will express their enthusiasm, with 
plenty of good material for copy as the interest grows. 

There is more, however, than what may easily be- 
come the monotony of pleasantness, if one has an in- 
terest in the social undergirding of Sweden’s life. 
For this is the land of the planned society, conceived 
in terms of what might be called the “‘left-middle” 
thought of American political life. Sweden is pretty 
well balanced, in fact about half-and-half private 
business and socially collectivized business. The 
Social Democrats are dominant politically, and they 
have seen to it that social collectivization should have 
an equal chance with private industry and commerce. 
The state and municipal governments own and oper- 
ate the railroads, broadcasting, liquor and tobacco, 
general utilities, three-fourths of the electric power 
plants, and twenty-five percent of the lumber busi- 


ness. About forty percent of the commercial life of 
the nation is covered in this. Cooperatives take in 
about ten percent. 

Government ownership and operation is generally 
conceded to be efficient, economical, and free from cor- 
ruption. Its benefits and progressive policies are felt 
by the people, and there is none of the stagnation 
frequently argued as inevitable by those who favor 
private business. Improvements are constantly made 
in the various fields of government business, for in- 


_ stance, in the case of the program of railway electri- 


fication, about half of which is well on toward com- 
pletion. ; 

In a number of fields such as electricity there is 
freedom of competition between the government and 
private business, with no juggling of accounts on the 
part of the government. This situation has its effect in 
tempering excessive profit-taking by private firms, 
and is rather impressive in its results. Profit-taking 
for social reasons by the government in the liquor and 
tobacco monopolies has been very great, but this is ex- 
ceptional. Laissez-faire is not entirely out in Sweden, 
but the people through the government may enter into 
it on exactly the same basis as corporations. A few 
years ago a newspaper man who was in Sweden told 
of an incident that has a rather amusing pertinence to 
the question of public ownership. He was motoring 
there with an editor of one of the large Chicago news- 
papers, and remarked on how well government and 
private competition worked out. His companion re- 
plied that this sort of thing was not needed in America, 
for men like Samuel Insull took care of the utilities 
problem efficiently. 

Although not so extensive as government owner- 
ship, the cooperatives in Sweden are a very important 
and possibly more interesting factor in the economic 
life of the country. The first cooperatives were 
organized near the end of the last century, and the 
movement has grown with extraordinary rapidity. 
Originally planned along the line of the Rochdale 
Consumers’ Cooperatives in England, there have since 
been developed many different types of organization. 

In 1930 there were consumers’ societies, credit so- 
cleties, agricultural cooperatives, workers and produc- 
tive organizations, housing and construction societies, 
and many other types. A large number of the societies 
were affiliated with the Central Union. Even the 
highly individualized craft occupations have been 
successfully brought into cooperation. Sweden now 
stands among those nations having a large percentage 
of membership in proportion to population, Czecho- 
slovakia, Russia, Great Britain, and Finland in order, 
however, exceeding her figure. Rapid growth and com- 
prehensive development have been features of the 
Swedish movement. 

Although some attempts had been made as long 
ago as 1860 to organize cooperatives, their real de- 
velopment dates from 1899, when the Central Union, 
or Kooperativa Forbundet, was established. The 
Forbundet gave central direction for the movement as 
a whole, and served as a propaganda agency as well 
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as an organizing unit. It has been remarkably effec- 
tive, and apparently the basis of the extraordinarily 
rapid growth during the first part of this century. The 
work of the Central Union in the main has four divi- 
sions: the coordination of the retail societies; the whole- 
sale and productive activity; the cash department and 
insurance societies; and the department for organiza- 
tion propaganda and publicity. 

There are about 800 consumers’ retail societies 
affiliated with the Central Union, the largest of which 
is the Stockholm Society, which in 19338 had 341 shops 
and 72,629 members. Through a policy of paying and 
selling only for cash great progress has been made, 
and the point reached where the societies have become 
the sole property of the members. A surplus is paid 
back to members on a fixed basis of three percent of 
the turnover, and through this the members may pay 
up their 100 kroner per-membership fee. 

The wholesale and productive department of the 
Forbundet has been of outstanding importance in re- 
cent years. It has entered production in a number of 
new fields or activities, and extended operations in 
fields where it had previously been engaged. The 
leading principle has been to concentrate all efforts at 
one time on a single article where the price has been 
too high, and to begin production only when it is 
possible to start a factory as well equipped and ef- 
ficient as the best of its kind in the country. The 
Kooperativa Forbundet has now a margarine factory, 
a shoe factory, a rubber factory, a superphosphate 
factory, and an electric lamp factory, besides a number 
of flour mills. It has also recently gone outside the 
field of merely consumable goods and started produc- 
tion of durable goods usable in their own industries, 
such as cash registers, cutting machines, and scales. 

By entering the field of production the coopera- 
tives have brought about immense savings for the 
public in Sweden. ‘Two instances illustrate the value 
of this competitive activity. By establishing a rubber 
factory in 1926 it was possible to bring down the price 
of galoshes, which are worn by practically everyone 
in Sweden, from 8.50 kroner to 3.50 kroner. In 1929, 
when they embarked on the production of electric 
lamps, prices of the lamps as sold by the trust were 
1.35 kroner, and the price now is .85 kroner as sold 
by the trust and .80 for the cooperative lamps. Since 
electrification is very extensive in Sweden, this is a 
great saving to a large number of people. It is the 
policy of the Central Union not to enter a field unless 
it has sufficient reserves to afford either to succeed or 
in case of failure to be able to hold a factory intact as 
a threat to the monopolies, and thus hold the price 
down. 

The Kooperativa Forbundet has no bank of its 
own, but it conducts savings-bank operations on a 
fairly extensive scale through the local societies. 
The solvency of the bank is so kept that it would be 
possible to pay to its members on very little notice 
the whole of the amount deposited without limiting 
business activities. The insurance societies have de- 
veloped rapidly and serve a large clientele. 

The department for organization, propaganda 
and publicity is interested in the development of the 
local societies, in spreading the knowledge of coopera- 
tive ideals, and in the auditing of the societies. There 
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is a cooperative press which publishes the largest 
weekly in Sweden, Konswmentbladet. There are many 
special publications for various groups of officials, 
and a considerable use of moving-picture films. The 
department conducts a center of cooperative educa- 
tion which has grown into a notable institution. In 
connection with this there is a large correspondence 
school. Throughout the whole cooperative move- 
ment of Sweden a series of discussion groups are es- 
tablished which teach economics and cooperation, and 
which aid greatly in carrying out the democracy of the 
movement. The publishing house handles many 
publications for the general market as well as for the 
cooperatives. The architects’ office serves the whole 
movement. 

Among the independent groups one of the most 
useful developments has been that of the cooperative 
housing association. The first activity was started 
through the Stockholm County Council, and on the 
basis of this experience the Tenants Savings Bank and 
Building Society was formed in 1929. In 1924 the 
first piece of property was ready for occupation, and 
now, in Stockholm alone, about 19,000 members 
own flats and other property. The housing problem 
was very serious, and not more than fifteen years ago 
many a Stockholm family had no better home than 
a wooden cubicle run up in Gymnasia and other large 
halls. In the new housing scheme there is central 
heating for each block, and most of the flats have two 
rooms, kitchen, bath, and a hall. They have every 
modern equipment, and are served with central laun- 
dries and cleaning rooms. Kindergartens are es- 
tablished as a part of the plan, and the organization 
has provided some estates at the seaside where small 
colonies are built for members who wish to get away 
from the city. A home-culture department has been 


opened up which has a furniture shop and factory. 


Lectures and magazines have been organized to serve 
as a link between the association and its members. 
With all these advantages, the cost is considerably 
lower than in the case of much less satisfactory flats 
which are rented privately. Also the tenants soon be- 
come the owners. Already about one-tenth of Stock- 
holm’s population is living cooperatively. In ten 
other towns cooperation housing societies have been 
founded. 

Sweden stands out as a modern industrial nation 
which has attempted with considerable partial social- 
ization in two forms, cooperation and government 
ownership. She has proved the economic soundness of 
socialization. Her standard of living is one of the 
highest in the world, and, in many respects, in com- 
parison with the needs of its people, higher than that 
of the United States. There is, for instance, a fifty 
percent electrification of farms, whereas in this country 
rural electrification has reached only about ten per- 
cent. There is little poverty, and unemployment dur- 
ing the depression never reached high proportions. 
Sweden felt the effects of the world depression late, 
and the peak was reached in 1932. She is now out of 
the depression and back to a prosperity equal with 
1929. The first six months of this year the index was 
higher in many industries. At the peak of the de- 
pression the government put into effect a program of 
managed currency and large-scale public-works ex- 
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penditure. The fact that this program succeeded in of reactionaries. Sweden has its colored-shirt or- 


Sweden and has yielded doubtful results in the United 
States may be due to a number of factors, but one of 
them, undoubtedly, was that Sweden already had, to 
a large extent, a planned society. 

Many people feel that here is an example of the 
ideal solution to economic problems. It has its ap- 
peal to those who are liberal and yet object to a com- 
pletely collectivized society. Whether or not this 
viewpoint is justified only time can tell. Those who 
are doubtful suggest that it cannot be decided until 
the comparison with Russia’s achievements ten years 
from now is made. Also it is argued that Sweden is 
much more dependent upon the international situation 
through her remaining private industries than a 
completely collectivized society would be. The prob- 
lem of fascism in Sweden may appear on the surface 
unthinkable, but careful students are not so sure. 

International developments might compel Sweden 
to move with sudden rapidity to the right, so that she 
would become a totalitarian state and her present 
achievements in collectivization play into the hands 


ganization, as other European countries do which have 
not yet gone fascist. This is so far insignificant, but 
its insignificance may not always be so great. 

The crux of the matter seems to be in whether 
or not social democracy there can renew its left position 
in favor of complete socialization. This position was 
abandoned at the beginning of the depression. There 
is no great evidence that it will be vigorously renewed. 
It is not likely that socialization and capitalism can 
long lie down in the same pasture. 

Apart from Europe’s troubles, gradualism in 
Sweden might win for collectivization, but interna- 
tional complications could easily give capitalism and 
reaction enough dominance to cause a swing toward 
fascism. Time isa factor in the life of the cooperatives. 
Rapid and more complete socialization in Sweden 
thus seems her only salvation, and the one chance for 
social democracy to prove itself effective. If it cannot 
do so in Sweden, where it has a far better chance than 
it had in Germany, then its apologists will find little 
to encourage them. 


The Religious History of a Hypocrite 


H. D. 


gil was my fate that the stork, either with ma- 
41 licious intent or a perverted sense of humor, 
determined to abandon me in a community of 
shouting Methodists, and that the preacher’s 
wife happened to be the first to find me. 

After I had reached the age when my brain was 
able to receive and retain impressions, I began to 
realize what a misfortune it is for any child to be re- 
quired to live up to the pattern set by any given 
community for a member of the preacher’s family. 

At this point I wish to assert that I cast no re- 
proach on the actions and teachings of my father or 
mother, as mentioned later. For I believe no boy 
ever had more conscientious and strictly upright 
parents, and in every instance I give them credit for 
doing what they considered best for my welfare and 
future happiness. Never, except in one instance to 
be mentioned in its proper order, had I any reason 
to doubt my father’s consistency. 

From the time I was three months old I was a 
regular attendant at all the weekly divine and allied 
services. The former included the Sunday school, two 
preaching services, class meeting and the Thursday 
evening prayer meeting. The latter, the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, the Foreign Missionary Society, the W. C. 
T. U. and the Home Missionary Society. 

As a babe, I imbibed religious instruction with 
my mother’s milk, and moral precepts were as regular 
and common as my daily bread. I was sheltered from 
the designs and companionship of bad boys and girls. 
As this category included nearly all the youngsters 
in the township, I was much alone, being an only 
child up to my eighth year. I was so deluged with 
righteous admonitions, and so kept under strict dis- 
cipline thought necessary by those who took the 
Bible as the inspired word of Jehovah, and interpreted 
it literally, that I was early fully convinced that 
goodness and unhappiness were synonymous; that to 
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do right involved discomfort; that all religious duties 
were irksome and necessarily unpleasant, and that the 
only agreeable contingencies of life, or things really to 
be desired, were included in the list of those forbidden. 
The two pictures, heaven with its pearly gates and 
streets of gold, and hell with its unquenchable flame, 
representing the great extremes, were presented 
to my view so vividly, and the difficulty of attaining 
the one and the danger of falling into the other was 
impressed on my mind so constantly, that I became 
somewhat morbid before I discarded kilts. 

The following is a typical example which will 
never be forgotten. The occasion was that of the 
quarterly meeting, and the speaker was the visiting 
elder. Imagine, for the first scene, a gaunt, cadaver- 
ous-faced preacher offering a heartless, cruel prayer 
to a revengeful, torture-loving God. The scripture 
lesson contained the parable of the rich man who, 
when tormented in the fires of hell, begged Lazarus 
to bring him a drop of water to cool his tongue. A 
doleful hymn dealing with the mournful state of the 
wicked was then announced and sung to a discordant 
long meter tune set in a minor key. By this time the 
more timid youngsters and the susceptible females 
were in a condition approaching terror, yet the scene, 
intense as it appeared, was but a preparation for what 
was to follow. A text was taken from Isaiah 33 : 12: 
“And the people shall be as the burnings of lime; as 
thorns cut up shall they be burned in the fire.’ Then 
this dyspeptic monster began to describe hell as a 
dead-sure reality. He said that if he should stick his 
hand into a red-hot stove and hold it there until it 
was burned off the pain would be nothing as com- 
pared to the fire of hell where the whole body was 
thrown; for the fires kindled by God were a thousand. 
times hotter than any made by man. In those God- 
made fires the sinner would roast both day and night, 
for ever and ever, without intermission, throughout 
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eternity; and eternity was so long that if a bird from 
another world should come to this earth once in a 
thousand years and carry away a single grain of sand, 
when it had this earth all removed eternity would have 
just begun. By this time groans were resounding 
from all parts of the room, and I nestled close to my 
mother, who was weeping. I glanced toward my 
father, who, as was customary in those days, had ap- 
plauded some of the preposterous preachments of the 
elder, but his face was stern and unsympathetic. 
However, it is but fair to say that he never prepared 
a sermon for the purpose of terrifying innocent chil- 
dren. 

My compulsory observance of Sunday, errone- 
ously called the Sabbath, was exercised to such a de- 
gree that its anticipation spoiled the latter days of 
each week for me. What an unfortunate idea to 
entertain regarding a day which, according to the 
Bible itself, was made for man, and upon which Jesus 
the Christ placed no importance! 

The desolation due to the expanse of undecorated 
wall surrounding my tiny bed-chamber, broken only 
by the encroachment of a motto worked in colored 
yarns on perforated card-board, was overwhelming. 
The words of this motto were, ““Thou God Seest Me.” 
My idea was that Jehovah, seated upon a throne of 
some sort, spent his time, day and night, spying upon 
every move that I made; not with the kind, sympa- 
thetic gaze of a loving father with a view to my protec- 
tion, but with the malevolent eye which found delight 
in noting and recording my juvenile misdeeds and 
shortcomings. He even had his penetrating eye upon 
me as I took my Saturday bath in the family laundry 
tub. 

My early contact with church services brought 
to my attention several established beliefs, among 
them—‘‘good”” meeting meant a loud meeting, the 
value being determined by the degree of excitement, 
enthusiasm and noise exercised by the assembled 
members. Emphatic hallelujahs, praise the Lords, 
amens, etc., were heard, especially from the amen 
corners during prayer or sermon, no matter how medi- 
cre the theme or how barren the words. I was taught 
that unless a person got shoutingly happy he had very 
little religion. I once saw a hysterical woman who 
became so wrought up over the anticipation of being 
permitted to twang the strings of a golden harp 
throughout endless eons of eternity that she behaved 
in rather a scandalous manner. After we reached 
home my father remarked to my mother: “Mrs. X. 
received a wonderful blessing.”’ 

I heard preachers, elders and laymen, when en- 
gaged in prayer, yell until the very walls resounded, 
stopping only when compelled to do so by exhaustion, 
choking or voice failure. I supposed this effort was 
necessary in order to make God hear, or to attract 
His attention when not near at hand; yet I wondered 
how He could hear my little weak voice as I offered my 
bed-time devotions if it took such a sonorous appeal at 
other times. 

This was but one of the many problems which 
worried me, yet I dared not ask for information, know- 
ing that I would be squelched and called sacrilegious or 
ungodly or some similar epithet commonly applied 
to those who questioned the established beliefs and 
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activities of the church. Does every adult grow en- 
tirely out of sympathy with the fears and longings of 
a normal child? 

By the time I was seven years old I was conver- 
sant with the annual winter revival effort known as 
protracted meetings. Time and again I had been awed 
when witnessing the phenomena of repentance and 
so-called conversion. Such psychic demonstrations 
made powerful and lasting impressions on my mind, 
yet they never appealed to me as experiences to be 
desired or sought. My father frequently “labored” 
with me regarding my lost condition, and importuned 
me to flee from the wrath to come, but for a long time 
I held aloof, and not until my fourteenth year did 
I go to the mourners’ bench, or, in Billy Sunday par- 
lance, hit the sawdust trail. At that time my father 
was being assisted by an out-of-town preacher, who 
had a reputation for bringing sinners to their senses, 
and there was great excitement in that bare and barn- 
like meeting-house. A chum of mine had gotten the 
urge, and to reinforce his waning courage practically 
dragged me with him. How I happened to be sitting 
with him instead of beside my mother, as was custom- 
ary, I do not now recall. As we forced our way 
through the surging and frenzied crowd and arrived 
at the altar, we were surrounded by some of the 
workers, and deprived of all voluntary thought or ac- 
tion. We were told what to do and how to do it, what - 
to say and how to say it, and after overwhelming our 
receptive minds with a goodly share of their sentimen- 
tal nonsense for an hour or so, they asserted that the 
critical moment had passed; that our souls had been 
snatched from the burning, and we arose from our 
knees, ‘‘saved,”’ and the room again resounded with 
the shouts of the redeemed. 

As growth in grace depended upon activity and 
the improvement of opportunities, I had every en- 
couragement to exercise my talents. In a few days 
I united with the church as a probationer, and after six 
months was taken into full connection. Each of these 
ordeals I would have avoided had there been any 
possible means or excuse for doing so. 

I believe that I was a willingly obedient boy in 
everything but matters connected with religious ser- 
vices and observances, and I am certain that this ex- 
ception was due, at least partially, to the manner in 
which I was coerced into the practice of religious cere- 
monies and ordinances which were then distasteful 
and hypocritical to me. 

When recalling this subject one incident stands 
revealed to my consciousness. When I was about six- 
teen years old my father was transferred to a new 
circuit. We arrived late in the week, and I had met 
but few young folks who were members of the con- 
gregation before the Sunday service. Preaching be- 
gan at 10.30 and was followed by class meeting. I had 
been sitting with a young man who took me under his 
wing and ushered me, against my intention and will, 
into the class room. After I realized that escape was 
impossible I hoped that the meeting would be a volun- 
tary affair, so I could avoid conspicuity, but I was 
doomed to disappointment; the leader began at one 
corner and called each in turn for his experience. 
When he indicated that I was next I shook my head, 
whereupon he arose and became personal, at which, of 
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course, every one in the room turned and stared. 
Kindly bear in mind that I was a supersensitive young- 
ster in a roomful of strangers. Then, to make my 
humiliation complete, the leader said, “Brothers 
and sisters, let us kneel before the Lord and intercede 
for this young brother at the throne of grace.” So, 
from an inconspicuous factor in the meeting, I was 
transformed into the guest of notoriety if not honor. 
Asa [result I never met with that class again, and this 
fact was the cause of many oral tilts between myself 
and my father, who was considerably grieved because 
of my unreasonableness. 

Soon after my embarrassing class-room_ ex- 
perience I heard a Lutheran preacher talk on ‘“Jus- 
tification by Faith.” For the first time I was informed 
that good works earned no credits which might be 
applied on a deed to a mansion in the sky; that the 
man who was kind, moral and thoughtful of others 
would be cast out with the thieves and murderers if 
he did not have an unquestioning faith in everything 
the Bible taught, according to the interpretation of 
Luther. In other words, faith was the only essential. 

Now I was confronted by another problem. Why 
should I be so uncomfortably good if my obedience 
came to naught? However, I summoned courage 
which enabled me to inquire of my father regarding 
this doctrine, and was astonished to learn that he be- 
lieved that faith came first and was more important, 
but he reminded me that Paul taught that our faith 
must be supplemented by our works. 

After attending a teachers’ training school IJ be- 
gan to exercise some individuality and a mind of my 
own. Once, when | advanced an opinion that was 
considered radical, someone expressed a doubt as to 
the genuineness of my conversion. I well remember 
my answer, for it not only shocked my hearers but 
frightened myself. It was this: If conversion implies 
a willingness to surrender my individuality, become 
an animated marionette, thinking and acting in ac- 
cordance with the instruction of others who may be 
less intelligent and know less about Christianity than 
I do, sacrificing my personal feelings in order to merit 
the approval of some bigoted busybody who by chance 
happens to be my teacher or pastor—if this is what it 
means, you are correct, | never was converted. 

I became fairly familiar with the Bible, and well 
versed in the fundamentals of Christianity as set forth 
by the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
therefore, after my twentieth year, I was always in 
demand as a Sunday school teacher, usually being 
assigned to classes whose members were older than I. 
For ten years I taught orthodox doctrine to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, except myself, and for many 
years I was affiliated with the church because I had 
been told it would give me a professional prestige; 
but not until I was thirty-six years old did I refuse to 
have charge of a class, giving for a reason the fact that 
I was not orthodox. Even then an attempt was made 
to persuade me that others were more competent to 
judge what I believed than I myself knew. 

Whatever doubts I entertained during my adoles- 
cence as to the inspiration of every word contained in 
the Bible, or its historical accuracy, were certainly 
spontaneous, for I had never read a book or heard a 
lecture on modern criticism; yet I was not given credit 


for having a mind of my own. Once when I failed to 
acknowledge my belief in the justice of a God who is 
reported as leading the Israelites into the land of 
Canaan, commanding them to slay the Canaanites, de- 
stroy their cities and confiscate their chattels, for no 
other reason than that the “host of the Lord’’ desired 
the location and was powerful enough to accomplish 
the purpose, I was taken to task and the demand was 
made that I tell what ungodly associates I had cul- 
tivated, and what wicked unbeliever had dared to 
put such dangerous thoughts into my mind. When 
assurance that the doubts were products of my own 
brain was given, I was not believed, and I was told that 
there was nothing in my “bringing up” to warrant 
such a conclusion. I was not supposed to accept any 
ideas other than those engendered by parental pre- 
cept. It appeared to me that unlawful desires and 
atrocious acts of devastation, rapine or murder might 
be perpetrated with impunity, providing they were 
done in the name of the Lord or by one of the elect. 
There was too much partiality shown in this idea to 
satisfy me. 

On one occasion, after I had grown to manhood, 
I heard my father publicly censure Thomas Paine for 
something he was accused of saying in his ‘Age of 
Reason.’ Later, at the dinner table, I told father 
that he had uncharitably misquoted Paine, and in- 
quired if he had read the ‘“‘Age of Reason.’ He said 
that he had found the quotation in the Christian Ad- 
vocate, and had presumed that it was correct. I asked 
if he would read Paine’s book if I would send it to him. 
He replied that he would not allow such a filthy book 
to come into his home. This incident was responsible 
for the doubt of my father’s consistency mentioned 
early in this narrative. 

Now that I am out of the church and its active 
work, I am able to review my early life and to form 
some conclusions which may prove object lessons to. 
those who are able to profit by the experiences of 
others. At least I have reached a perspective that 
affords a clear view. 

I believe in the receptivity of the mind of a child, 
and that this mind is ever alert and eager; that early 
impressions are lasting and play an important part 
in the formation of character, moods and emotions. 

I believe a parent who allows his child to view a 
political, social, or religious question or situation from 
one side only, causing the child to embrace that par- 
ticular doctrine because he knows no other, has 
fallen far short of his duty. 

When we notice the great difference in children, 
even in the same family and of the same parentage, 
knowing that in order to get the best service from — 
one very different tactics must be employed from those 
successful with another, parents and teachers are 
inspired to make an effort toward child study, and 
individual rather than group management. 

No religion which must be forced on an individual, 
no religious service which is repulsive or cannot be 
entered into heartily and gladly, is the proper religion 
for the participant, nd in the majority of cases such 
religion will prove a curse rather than a blessing. 

Religious experience is not a phenomenon that 
one can force another to enjoy, and no parent, guar- 
dian, preacher or priest can be quite equitable to one. 
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under his guidance by exacting allegiance to a pro- 
cedure with which the pupil is not in sympathy. 

The citizen who is law-abiding because of the 
penalty attached to the’ violation of said law is not 
the best citizen. The man who is honest in business 
because of the fear that he would be apprehended 
if otherwise, is not the one we choose to patronize; 
and the poor fellow who hurrahs for Roosevelt in order 
to hold his job is in the same class with the individual 
who subscribes to and observes a certain creed be- 
cause pressure is brought to bear in a way that he 
cannot withstand, no matter whether the pressure be 
the fear of eternal damnation or not. 

The Frotestant child has a right to know what his 
Catholic neighbor believes and why he does so. Both 
should have opportunity to hear the evidence pos- 
sessed by agnostics and higher critics, for not until 
every avenue of investigation is open and clear is a 
person competent to give a logical reason for the faith 
that is in him. No doctrine which will not bear in- 
vestigation nor stand criticism is worth cherishing. 
We should be charitable, for no one has undisputable 
evidence. 


WHAT WINSLOW SAID 


“That the teachers’ oath act is an unwarranted interference 
with the freedom of teaching in particular: that it portends 
serious infringement of civil liberties in general; and that it dis- 
criminates against certain members of the community when such 
discrimination is uncalled for. 

“That the requirement of such an oath implies that the sub- 
seriber to it is a public official. Personally, I should have no 
objection to taking an oath or affirmation to support the state or 
federal constitution if I were a public official; but when I am 
not I object to being treated, in principle, as if I were an official 
of the state. 

“That the implications behind legislation of this sort run 
much deeper than mere unwarranted interference with the free- 
dom of teaching and with civil liberties in general. Instead of 
preventing the spread of subversive doctrines it encourages it. 
In itself it is typical of the tactics of fascist and communist dic- 
tatorships, and marks a momentous step toward some form or 
other of the totalitarian state. 

“As far as I am concerned there is nothing to choose between 
these various forms, whether they come as fascisms or commu- 
nism. I am as unalterably opposed to one as to the other because 
each, in a slightly different way at the outset, spells regimenta- 
tion of the mind as well as of the individual, and the complete 
destruction of those intellectual, economic and personal liber- 
ties which have been the pride of our democracy. 

“For the past fifteen years I have studied undemocratic 
tendencies at work in Russia, Italy and Germany, where the first 
freedom to disappear in the ruthless march toward the totali- 
tarian state has been the freedom of teaching. And as I read 
the signs of the times in this and other democratic countries I 
am convinced that those who feel assured that ‘it can’t happen 
here’ are merely deluding themselves. 

“Tt is a serious charge to make, that the real pro-fascist and 
pro-communist elements in this country are those very propo- 
nents of such legislation as the teachers’ oath act, but I am pre- 
pared to make and to defend such a charge... . The really 
subversive elements, as I see it, are to be found among the 
legislators who passed the law, in the sensational journalism 
which backed it, and in the ranks of the professional patrioteers 
who sponsored it.” 

These men who have been forced from their positions at 
Tufts College, not for any slightest taint or suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to the country or the Constitution, but because of their 
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refusal to jump through the hoop when the Legion cracks the 
whip, are the first casualties in a war for freedom. Practically 
every college executive in the country is with them, with the 
exception of a few who are notoriously fascist minded. At a 
meeting of four hundred college and university presidents in 
New York last week, Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of the 
Association of American Colleges, expressed this sentiment with- 
out evoking a ripple of dissent. ‘“‘No educational association,’ 
he said, ‘‘has ever advocated the passage of a loyalty bill. People 
do not seem to realize that such compulsory oaths of loyalty 
are copied from fascism.” 

In facing the prospect of fascist domination over the instru- 
mentalities of culture and opinion, the schools stand in the front 
line; close behind them stand the press and the churches. The 
editors and preachers need not think they can escape. The 
mania for enforced uniformity of opinion on social, economic 
and political matters always begins with the regimentation of 
the schools, but it never stops there. Twenty-six states now 
have some sort of compulsory loyalty oath for teachers. How 
long will it be before some state will have a law requiring all 
editors and ministers to take the oath?—The Christian Century. 


iP oe SOR 


WELL! WELL! WELL! 


“God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform,” 
exclaimed William Cowper. We often find ourselves similarly 
impressed when we contemplate the drama of nature, the pat- 
terns of history and the vagaries of human behavior. At the 
moment we are overcome with marvel! at the priceless con- 
tribution Mussolini and Hitler have made to the cause of 
liberalism. 

We are not referring to any deliberate achievement of these 
remarkable gentlemen, to nothing like the radio broadcast made 
by the former in the winter of 1933, in which the United States 
was congratulated for producing three such men as Channing, 
Emerson and William James. We are thinking of something 
quite beyond the realm of man’s volition, something that can be 
attributed only to the workings of God’s providence. These two 
men and their barbaric legions have inadvertently presented us, 
their spiritual enemies, with the most powerful weapon we have 
ever possessed, not forgetting modern science. That weapon is 
only a word—but what a word: Fascism! 

Heretofore, we were at the mercy of our enemies. We could 
meet their irrational attacks with a sweet but often ineffective 
reasonableness. They had all the aggressive weapons. When we 
stood for freedom of the press, speech and assembly, or the 
right of the people to alter or abolish institutional forms as they 
deemed expedient; when we espoused peace-producing policies 
such as the limitation of armaments; when we criticized jingoism, 
cupidity, monopoly and injustice; when we advocated the carry- 
ing of democracy into industrial relationships, we didn’t havea 
hog’s show; we were crushed with a word—Communism! We 
were Bolshevists! We innocently aided or cold-bloodedly repre- 
sented the Red Peril! Fabulous Moscow Gold had been slipped 
into our pockets. All the fear and horror in the human breast was 
thereby aroused against us. 

What could we say? We could talk about civil liberties— 
it was a technical legalism. We could speak of tyranny and of 
freedom—they were empty oratorical shells lying lifeless on the 
beach of history, had been washed up there in the days of Pat- 
rick Henry. 

But lo, now we have been made the equals of our enemies. 
Thanks to Messrs. Mussolini and Hitler, we can answer them 
with their own ammunition. If we are Communists, our op- 
ponents are Fascists! Sedition laws; censorship of our plays 
and magazines and books; banning our parades; requring oaths 
from teachers; policemen clubbing peaceful pickets; troops crush- 
ing strikes; barring radical parties from the polls; arresting James 
Rorty and Norman Thomas—these are not mere abrogations of 
civil rights and attacks upon freedom, They are Fascism.— 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner, in the Christian Register. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE CONCUR FULLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your most interesting (as always) article in the Nature 
and Human Nature series, entitled ““The Majesty of Winter in 
the White Mountains,” you stated that the mountain summer 
home of Prof. and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff is 132 miles by rail 
from Boston, and that ‘‘they can reach it in three or three and 
one-half hours by motor car.” My good Johannes, are you 
accustomed to driving a motor car around New England, or in 
your beloved Schoharie County, at the rate of 1382 miles in three 
hours? 

For the sake of preserving the lives of people so highly re- 
spected and so important in our denominational work, to say 
nothing of others on the highway, and of the bad example pre- 
sented to many with less skill and judgment, I sincerely hope 
that the rail route is circuitous and the motor car route much 
more direct, or else that you simply made a general statement 
with literary privilege, as Mark Twain would have done, with 
no thought of mathematical accuracy. 

During the nearly six years in which we have resided in 
southern Connecticut, we have made probably thirty trips to 
Boston or its vicinity by motor car, by every conceivable route 
and generally under pressure (real or assumed) of time. All 
routes average about 170 miles. Whenever we accomplish the 
first hundred miles in three hours we feel that our trip is stand- 
ard, so to speak. I grant that this is wrong psychology. Also, 
as I shall show, it requires a constant speed which I believe we 
must all soon recognize as excessive and unnecessary. I find 
that in order to attain this result I must push at fifty miles per 
hour during every possible stretch, under good driving condi- 
tions, and at least fifty-five miles per hour under adverse traffic 
conditions. Paradoxically the poorer the conditions, the greater 
bursts of speed are required when possible, with an increased 
driving hazard. In other words, the driving speed objective is 
usually 50 percent more than the average attained over long- 
distance driving under average conditions, and in eastern coun- 
try. (Probably this will all make our friends in the mid-western 
plains areas smile.) 

To attain the maximum result credited to Professor Ratcliff, 
one would have to strive for a speed of sixty-six miles an hour 
during every availab’e opportunity. While a few people ap- 
parently can drive at this speed for many miles under seemingly 
favorable conditions with no intent or exhibition of flagrant 
recklessness, still, so long as we strive for such ultimate speeds, 
and make light of it (and I am not even excusing my own modest 
pretensions), just so long will our toll of death and human misery 
mount to annual figures which will make war casualties sink into 
insignificance. 

My painful obsession for accuracy may have caused me to 
erect a straw-man only to be knocked down, but my reaction is 
motivated by an increasing apprehension for the future of motor- 
ing so long as excessive speeds are enjoyed, encouraged or tol- 
erated, 

J. Albert Robinson. 

Fairfield, Conn. 


* * 


CONFUSION REGARDING TERMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent article by Dr. Dwight Bradley indicates some- 
thing of the same confusion regarding terms as that compatriot 
of mine showed when he volunteered the opinion: “I tink, me, de 
cranberree she make a helluva better applesauce dan de damn 
prune.” Now we all respect Dr. Bradley’s earnestness and his 
spirit of adaptability, but, like many others, he does not seem to 
have a very clear idea of the logical objectives of a liberal church. 
He does not seem to realize that there is no necessary connection 
between the growth of a church and the advancement of the 
principles which it is supposed to advocate. In all history the 


tragic failures of the church have resulted from a willingness to 
subordinate vital principles to the immediate success of the 
organization. That is ecclesiasticism. 

What is even more basic than agreeing upon objectives is to: 
get people to be honest with themselves and to do some straight 
thinking. We have come to asad pass when our ministers dep- 
recate religious sincerity and ask, ‘“‘Who takes seriously the 
prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come?’ ”’ I have heard of an army chap- 
lain who, before the charge “‘over the top,”’ used to lead the men 
in prayer, ending with the Lord’s prayer; and, with the words 
“Forgive us as we forgive those who trespass against us” hardly 
out of their mouths, would call, ‘“Now boys, give ’em hell!” I 
hope the story is apocryphal, but it illustrates what I mean. In- 
sincerity of that kind is the curse of organized religion always and 
everywhere. Is it any wonder that discerning young people 
wish to have little to do with churches when they learn that 
words sung and spoken in churches have no particular value and 
are not to be taken at all seriously? What hope does any religion 
offer to the world when it takes that attitude? Why should we 
bother our heads about any new ism if we are to treat the whole 
business as “‘a tale of little meaning though the words be strong,” 
and that the sole purpose is to build up the church? I believe 
that there is still good sense in the injunction of the Apostle Paul 
to sing with the spirit and with the understanding. On that 
account we are badly in need of a new hymnody. We are also: 
badly in need of the dynamic of religious emotion, but it must be 
linked with intellectual integrity. If it is just frothy feeling 
attached to no definite, honestly considered principles, then it 
is deserving of no more respect than the prayer-wheels of 
Thibet. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 

Bellingham, Wash. 


* * 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL SEMINAR IN MEXICO 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May we, through your columns, draw the attention of your- 
readers to the eleventh annual Seminar in Mexlco, to be held 
in Cuernavaca and Mexico City from July 9 to July 29, 1986, 
under the auspices of the Committee on Cultural Relations with. 
Latin America? 

We feel that current international developments make it of 
increasing importance that a-growing number of thoughtful! 
Americans should have insight into the problems, culture, and 
lives of the Mexican people. During the past decade, the ten 
Seminars in Mexico have helped more than one thousand Amer- 
icans toward such insight. 

The Seminar consists of three weeks of lectures, round-table 
discussions, and field-trips, and supplies a comprehensive intro- 
duction to Mexico, using the avenues of approach indicated in 
the prospectus being sent you under separate cover. We look 
forward to the eleventh Seminar, with its rich program and fine 
faculty, as perhaps the most interesting and valuable of the 
series. 

Applications and requests for detailed information and rates. 
should be addressed to 

Hubert Herring, Executive Director, 
Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America.. 
289 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


* * 


PRAISE FOR DR.. AYRES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I think anyone who is looking for an answer to the question, 
“How shall we arouse interest in our, own work?” will find the 
answer in Dr. Ayres’ address at the Boston ministers’ meeting as: 
given in the February 15 issue of The Christian Leader. 


Leva W. Thrasher. 
Lakewood, Ohio. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FOR EASTER | 


‘ This is the time of year when requests 
are coming in thick and fast for materials 
which will help teachers present the 
Easter message so that it will have real 
meaning to the pupils in our church 
‘schools. There are all sorts of inquiries 
for Easter plays and pageants, too. 

Helpful material and suggestions, pre- 
pared by Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk, have 
‘been sent to all superintendents. In order 
that our schools might be informed re- 
garding the best possible plays for use in 
the liberal church, Mr. Schwenk read 
no less than sixty before recommending 
the three he has selected. They are: 
“Thy Son Liveth,” a Religious Play, by 
Maryann Manley, ‘‘His Cross,” a Religious 
Play, by Ralph P. Claggett, and “A 
Pageant of Worship” (reader and panto- 
mime), by Fred Eastman. A description 
of them together with other necessary in- 
formation regarding price, publishers, etc., 
is included in the material already in the 
hands of local leaders. 

The report of the experiment Mr. 
Schwenk carried out in his own school 
with a group of boys will prove helpful 
not only to the superintendent, as a pre- 
liminary to whatever Easter play the 
school may give, but to teachers as well. 
It is hoped that in every school this may 
have wide circulation. An extra copy or 
two will be mailed to you for the asking. 

* * 
CLEVELAND LINES UP ITS 
OBJECTIVES 


The question frequently arises in the 
minds of both the teachers and parents, 
“Just what is the church school trying to 
accomplish in the lives of our children?’’ 
A committee of the faculty has been trying 
to formulate the objectives of the church 
school, and recently a questionnaire was 
sent to parents, listing some of the cbjec- 
tives as outlined by the faculty committee. 
Parents were asked to number these aims 
in what seemed to them the order of im- 
portance, and also to mention others that 
should be added to the list. A number of 
replies have been received, and an inter- 
esting tabulation is in process. 

(Weekly Calendar of the Unitarian- Uni- 
versalist Church, Cleveland, Ohio.) 
ae 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL’’ 


In the church school in Saugus, Mass., 
new hymnals are sadly needed. Investiga- 
tion of the church school treasury, how- 
ever, revealed the fact that there is no 
money on hand to pay for them. In some 
places this would have ended the matter. 
“Too bad, but if we can’t we can’t,” they 
would say. Notso at Saugus! 

Pupils were consulted in the matter and 
immediately a barrier became a challenge. 
It was decided to earn the money. When 
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YOUR THOUGHTS 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
4 As you think, you travel; and as * 
* you love, you attract. You are * 
* today where your thoughts have * 
* brought you; you will be tomorrow * 
* where your thoughts take you. You * 
* cannot escape the result of your * 
* thoughts, but you can endure and * 
* learn, can accept and be glad. * 
* You will realize the vision (not the * 
* idle wish) of your heart, be it base, * 
* beautiful, or a mixture of both, * 
* for you will always gravitate * 
* towards that which you secretly * 
* most love. In your hands will be * 
* placed the exact results of your * 
* thoughts; you will receive that * 
* which you earn, no more, no less. * 
* Whatever your present environ- * 
* ment may be, you will fall, remain, * 
* or rise with your thoughts, your * 
* wisdom, your ideal. You will be- * 
* come as small as your controlling * 
* desire, as great as your dominant 
* aspiration. 

2 James Allen. 

* 

* 


* * € * * 


considering what they might do someone 
suggested collecting old papers, and the 
result is a new kind of newspaper route. 
Boys are busy, not delivering papers each 
night, but at stated times collecting them, 
storing them in their homes or barns. 
Some day this spring a truck will go the 
rounds, gather up what has been collected 
and take it to a paper concern where it is 
to be bought at so much per hundred 
pounds. People of the parish are co- 
operating gladly and it won’t be long now 
before we can report that Saugus has 
bought and paid for its new hymnals. Of 
course it’s the Beacon Song and Service 
Book which they will buy. 

Meanwhile the following schools have 
recently placed orders for this new hymnal 
with the Publishing House: Meriden, 
Conn., Urbana, Ill., Arlington, South 
Weymouth and Worcester (First), Mass., 
Oneonta, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa. (Mes- 
siah), Bethel, Vt. 

* * 


STILL THEY COME 


Returns from thirty schools last week 
amounting to $180.46 raised the total for 
American Friendship to $578.47 and the 
number of weeks provided for to sixteen 
and a half. Hartford, Conn., and North 
Weymouth, Mass., have each cared for 
two days (the first a little over), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oak Park, Ill., North Attleboro 
and West Somerville, Mass., for one day 
($7.00). Offerings from the schools listed 
below cover the expenses of portions of a 


day, yet, added together, care for several 
days. 

Georgia: Winder. 

Illinois: Oak Park. 

Indiana: Oaklandon. 

Iowa: Mt. Pleasant. 

Maine: Augusta, 
Guilford, 

Massachusetts: Beverly, Foxboro, Hard- 
wick (Fed.), Lawrence, North Attleboro, 
North Weymouth, Palmer, Shirley, South 
Acton, South Weymouth, Springfield, 
Second, West Somerville, Weymouth. 

New York: Canton, Macedon, Middle- 
port. 

New Hampshire: Concord. 

Pennsylvania: Standing Stone. 

Rhode Island: Providence (Mediator). 

Canada: Blenheim, Ontario. 

* Ox 

SUFFOLK PUPILS SEND THANKS 

Last week we received from Suffolk a 
collection of letters written by pupils of 
the upper grades. Each is an expression 
of gratitude for the clothing received in 
the boxes which friendly folk in many of 
our churches have sent down there this 
winter. You would enjoy reading them 
all, as we have. But we can print just one, 
and have chosen Georgie Jenkins’, for our 
readers already know her through the pic- 
ture on this page in the Feb. 8 Leader. 


Dear Miss Andrews: 

While I am at leisure I thought it would 
be a nice time to write you telling you 
many times I thank you for what you 
have done and are still doing. Thanks for 
the boxes that you had sent down here 
because many of the things did me a lot 
of good. I got such things as shoes, two 
pairs of stockings, sweater and two shirts. 

Maybe some day I can tell you these 
things that I am writing you face to face. 
Tell all of the boys and girls that I would 
like to be friends with them and to let them 
know just what I’m doing in school. 
Give my best wishes to Miss Yates and 
tell her that I haven’t forgotten the song 
that she taught us when she was down here. 

I am closing with lots of love to you. 

Georgia M. Jenkins. 
Eo * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

On March 2 Miss Yates left Boston for 
a four weeks’ field trip. Her first stop 
was Norwich, Conn., where, at the request 
of the Board of Trustees, she spent several 
days surveying the school, its possibilities 
for growth, ete., and recommending a 
constructive program of religious education 
based on present-day needs. ‘Then will 
follow a few days in the New York district 
meeting with the workers in our Newark, 
N. J., church as well as groups in Brooklyn, 
New York and Long Island. The remain- 
ing two weeks will be given to fourteen 
other churches in New York State. 


Bangor, Gardiner, 
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DEDICATION DAY 


Favorable reactions to the observance of 
Dedication Day are coming to the chair- 
man of the committee in every mail. Here 
are a few which are very interesting: 

Augusta, Maine—‘‘Here in Augusta we 
had a 8.80 service on Feb. 26. We used 
both the radio broadcast and the Service of 
Dedication as furnished by your commit- 
tee. It was a most helpful service for all 
who attended. We feel greatly indebted 
to the Massachusetts Committee.” 

Newark, New Jersey—‘‘We used your 
program most successfully! We have a 
‘Church Family Dinner’ in the Social 
Hall the first Sunday of each month. 
Following the dinner we had music and 
then each of our three groups (women’s) 
read something condensed from your pro- 
gram, the fourth giving an appropriate 
reading. Mr. Garner then spoke, tying up 
local needs and conditions with what had 
gone before. The service was highly com- 
mended and of great value.” 

Another time we will give you reactions 
from those who observed Dedication Day 
in their own original way. Many have 
used the service as a basis and worked out 
their own program. Which leads us to 
say to you that there are no more services 
for distribution. We hope all who are 
planning to observe Dedication Day at 
some future time have already secured 
their services, because, except for the two 
or three on file for future reference, our 
supply of 5,000 has been sent out. 


* * 


THE HANNAH POWELL ADMIS- 
SION FUND 


Six hundred dollars by Easter. This is 
the W. N. M.A. slogan for the Hannah 
Powell Admission Fund. 

If you have read that interesting ac- 
count of Hannah Powell’s last Christmas 
at Inman’s Chapel, Friendly House and 
Faith House, you can not help but be 
moved to do something. Show your ap- 
preciation of this consecrated, loyal Uni- 
versalist woman who has worked for years 
in the North Carolina mountains, by giv- 
ing generously to the fund being raised to 
admit her to Sunset Home, Waterville, 
Maine, when she retires from active ser- 
vice Oct. 1, 1936. 

Send checks to Mrs. Ida I. Treat, Cor- 
responding Secretary, 31 Hutchinson St., 
South Portland, Maine, or to Mrs. Donna 
P. Bonner, 1840 Mintwood Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

* * 
THE SUNRISE CLARA BARTON 
GUILD 


Across the Pacific in Tokyo, Japan, is a 
very active Clara Barton Guild known to 
us as the “Sunrise Guild.”” Mother Cary, 
who is the devoted leader of this Guild, 


often writes us how little money the girls 
have, but she tells us, too, of great service 
done by this group of Japanese girls. 
Having very little, however, does not 
mean that they do not feel they have an 
interest in and obligation to the National 
Clara Barton Guild, and we want you to 
know that among the very first to pay dues 
and a share for our projects, is the Sunrise 
Guild of Tokyo! Just a few days ago a 
letter came from Mother Cary enclosing 
her check for Guild dues, and adding $1.75 
which the Guild wishes to give for the 
work at the Clara Barton Camp. 


MY CREED 


The food that I share with others 

Is the food that nourishes me. 

The strength that I spend for others. 

Is the strength that I retain. 

The freedom I seek for others, 

Makes me forever free. 

The pain that I ease in others 

Shall take away my pain. 

The load that I lift from others 

Makes my load disappear. 

The good that I see in others 

My greatest good shall be. 

The love that I feel for others 

Comes back my life to cheer. 

The path that I walk with others 

Is the path God walks with me. 
Grace Hill Freeman. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY REPORTS 


Reports which have come in from our 
churches on Young People’s Day observ- 
ance are most gratifying. At the present 
time we know that at least 122 churches 
observed the day. Seventy-nine of these 
sent the offering in to Headquarters for 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp Fund of 
the Y. P. C. U. This offering now totals 
$458.32. However, reports show that at 
least $70 more is to come, which means 
that our goal of $500 will be exceeded! 

It is encouraging to note that between 
twenty-five and thirty churches where 
there are no young people’s groups at all 
observed the day, many of these sending 
the offering to the Camp fund. The of- 
ficers of the National Union are grateful 
for the cooperation received from ministers 
and local church boards in making the 
day a successful one. We also appreciate 
the assistance of the General Convention. 

* * 


MURRAY GROVE REUNION 


In recent years our young people have 
been more and more attracted to Murray 
Grove, the birthplace of the Universalist 
Church. In 1984 the National Conven- 
tion was held there, and this summer it 
again will be there to help the Murray 
Grove Association to celebrate its fif- 
tieth anniversary. All who have been 
there—young and old alike—will be glad 
to hear of the Murray Grove Reunion at 
All Souls Universalist Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on March 28 and 29. 

Of particular interest to young people 
will be the Youth Conference on Saturday 
afternoon, the 28th, beginning at 3.80 
p.m. The topic that will be discussed is: 
“Youth’s Opportunities to Promote Liberal 
Thought.” The speaker and discussion 
leader will be Rev. Joseph Salek of the 
Flatbush Unitarian Church, Brooklyn. 
At 6.30 p. m. will be the banquet, with 
familiar Murray Grovers to give brief 
speeches, telling of the coming summer. 

Rev. Cornelius Greenway, pastor of the 


church, will preach Sunday morning. The 
afternoon will be given to sightseeing. 

You who have been to Murray Grove 
and those who hope to go—all of you— 
plan to come to this reunion. Send your 
reservations for banquet and overnight 
lodging to J. Stewart Diem, 738 East 21st 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., not later than 
March 20. 

* * 


ONWARD 


Have you seen Onward recently? If 
you haven’t you’ve been missing a fine 
little publication. Onward is the official 
organ of the Y. P. C. U. and is published 
monthly except during July and August. 
The issues this year have been excep- 
tionally good. News of young people’s 
activities from different parts of the 
country, local meetings, state conventions, 
conferences, program suggestions, editori- 
als, and other helpful information come 
out in this Universalist publication every 
month. Oscar F. Vogt of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is the editor and deserves the credit 
for the fine work. He is a member of the 
National Y. P. C. U. Executive Board and 
is a leading layman in his own church. 

Do you want to get this paper regularly? 
The subscription price is only 15 cents per 
year. Send this amount to National 
Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and we will place you on our sub- 
scription list. News items should be sent 
directly to the Editor, 908 West 31st 
Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

% gk 


Recent speaking engagements of the 
Hixecutive Secretary have been: Arlington, 
Mass., Mission Circle meeting; Lowell, 
Mass., Y. P. C. U.; All Unity Students’ 
Conference, Boston; Tufts College School 
of Religion; and Norwich, Conn. On 
March 15 he will begin a short field trip, 
taking in the churches in southwestern 
Massachusetts. This trip will precede a 
young people’s district conference to be 
held in Springfield on March 28. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


On Sundays during 
Lent Dr. Perkins is 
preaching a group of 
sermons on ‘“‘Messages 
from Great Hymns.”’ 
Each hymn chosen has 
a human story behind 
it, some deep per- 
sonal experience of the author or some 
dramatic circumstance that gives it special 
appeal. The first sermon on Sunday, 
March 1, on “‘Everlasting Strength,’”’ was 
suggested by Martin Luther’s hymn, “A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God,” the battle- 
hymn of the Reformation. Other hymns 
and the related sermon topics in the series 
are: March 8, “‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’’ 
—“The Uplifting God;’’ March 15, ‘“‘O 
Master, Let Me Walk with Thee’—‘‘A 
Worker’s Prayer;”’ March 22, “How Firm 


_ a Foundation”—‘‘The Sure Foundation;”’ 


March 29, ‘‘O Love That Wilt Not Let Me 
Go’’—“‘Relentless Love;’’ April 5 (Palm 
Sunday), “‘All Glory, Laud and Honor’— 
“The Kingly Christ.” 

On the afternoon of Palm Sunday a 
special musical service will be given by the 
choir, under the direction of Dr. Harned, 
to mark the beginning of Holy Week. 
The music will consist of the seldom-sung 
Passion section of the ‘‘Messiah” and 
Sebastian Bach’s cantata, “O Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure.”’ Dr. Perkins will give 
a brief meditation on the tragedy and 
triumph of the last week of Jesus’ earthly 
life. It will all be not a ‘‘sacred concert” 
but a service of worship, a ministry of 
music characteristic of the religious ad- 
ministration of this church. 

Loyalty Month was observed by a series 
of services that harmonized with the spirit 
of the General Convention program. The 
Young People’s Day service on Jan. 26 
was, under the general direction of Miss 
Bonner, entirely in charge of the Young 
People’s Christian Union. Miss Frieda 
Oliver read the scripture lesson, Miss 
Helen Learn offered the prayer, and in 
place of the usual sermon were two ad- 
dresses, one on ‘‘What the Church Means 
to Young People,’”’ by Margaret Chapman, 
and the other on ‘What Young People 
Mean to the Church,” by Ralph C. Staeb- 
ner, a member of the Board of Manage- 
ment of the church. At the services in 
February Dr. Perkins preached sermons 
in line with the special emphases of the 
designated Sundays: Feb. 2, ‘“The Mark 
of a Loyalist;’ Feb. 9, “A Full-Grown 
Man”—the educational ideal of religion; 
Feb. 16, “A Layman’s Religion;” Feb. 
23, “A Christian Citizen’s Loyalty,” when 
the loyalty offering was received. On Ash 
Wednesday, Feb. 26, Women’s Dedication 
Day was observed by a simple service of 
music, meditation, prayer and consecration 
in the church in the late afternoon. The 


abnormally cold and stormy month made 
each service a test of loyalty. 

The church school actively participated 
in the Washington Institute of Religious 
Education held continuously on the six 
evenings from Feb. 18 to 25, exclusive of 
Saturday and Sunday, under the direction 
of the Washington Federation of Churches 
and the District of Columbia Sunday 
School Association. It provided courses 
of intensive study led by Prof. Harrison S. 
Elliott, head of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education in Union Theological 
Seminary, and Miss Jeanette Perkins, su- 
perintendent of the Primary Department 
of the school in Riverside Church in New 
York and the foremost expert in that field 
of religious education in America. Five 
representatives of our church school en- 
rolled, each paying one half of the two 
dollars enrollment fee, the other half being 
paid by the school. Miss Eleanor Bonner 
was a member of the executive committee 
that directed the Institute, and was in 
charge of arranging the worship programs 
at its various sessions. 

A vacancy on the Board of Management 
created by the removal of Major Gilman 
W. Smith from the city, has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Gilbert E. Saun- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


John R. Small of Washington, son of 
Dean Willard S. Small of the University 
of Maryland, lectured at the university 
March 7 on “Origins of Our American 
Folk Tunes.” Mr. Small is now Educa- 
tional Adviser of the CCC Camp in Oak- 
land, Maryland. 


Rev. Sheldon Christian of Brunswick, 


Maine, contributed a feature story to the - 


Portland Sunday Telegram Feb. 19 on 
“Why Do Crowds Flock to Hear Kagawa?” 


Rev. Wenonah Stevens Abbott of Bev- 
erly, Mass., is on the list of the American 
Historical Society of “types of successful 
womanhood.” She has been confined to 
her bed for over six months from heart 
failure. 


Dr. George E. Leighton preached at the 
Lenten service in Melrose, Mass., March 4. 


Dean Lee 8. McCollester ‘‘never spoke 
better’ than at the Woman’s Dedication 
Service in the First Universalist Church of 
Somerville on Ash Wednesday. 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, spoke in the Univer- 
salist church in Lawrence at a mid-week 
Lenten service on Wednesday, March 4. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., spent the week of Feb. 24 at Tufts 
College, doing research work for the com- 
pletion of his ‘History of Music at Tufts 


ders. Many delegates and visitors at the 
recent sessions of the General Convention 
in Washington met Mrs. Saunders, who was 
at the table of the Housing Committee. 
Miss Edith Drake, of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, gave a dramatic reading and 
interpretation, ““He Came Seeing,” at the 
meeting of the Optimist Club on Tuesday 
evening, March 8. It is based on the story 
in the Gospel of John of Jesus’ healing of 
the blind man at the Pool of Siloam. Miss 
Drake is a member of the Drama League 
of Pasadena and connected with the Uni- 
versalist church of that city. She is a 
reader of recognized skill and also of 
spiritual insight. She is spending the 
year in Washington and has become known 
to many of our people through her at- 
tendance at the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church. Over forty people were 
present, and the meeting was held in the 
beautiful Romaine-van Schaick Room. 
Mr. Cornelius Faris, president of the club, 


‘presided. Miss Drake has the surpassing 


gift of simplicity. Too many readers 
handling Bible stories jar upon the culti- 
vated and reverent by obtruding elocu- 
tionary peculiarities. Miss Drake’s read- 
ing was backed by a personality which 
held the audience and elevated the whole 
occasion. The meeting was regarded as 
one of the best that the club has had. 


and [nterests 


College.” On March 1 he occupied the 
pulpit in Gloucester, Mass. Mrs. Hersey 
occupied the Danbury pulpit in observance 
of Women’s Day, and gave an address on 
what Christian missions have done for 
women. She was assisted by Mrs. William 
P. Treadwell and Miss. Helen Wood. 


Dr. Edson R. Miles has been elected 
assistant professor of Public Speaking in 
St. Lawrence University. Since 1917 he 
has been professor of Homiletics in the 
theological school, a position that he will 
retain. 


Rev. Seth R. Brooks, according to The 
Laurentian, has been appointed National 
Alumni Counselor for the Beta Theta Pi 
fraternity. 


John F. Zoller of Little Falls, N. Y., who 
graduated from Harvard Law School in 
June, 1935, has been admitted to the bar 
and is with a Utica, N. Y., law firm. 


President Laurens H. Seelye of St. 
Lawrence University preached in the 
Universalist church in Watertown, N. Y., 
on Feb. 23. 


Miss Barbara H. Leining, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, 
N. Y., was recently elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa at St. Lawrence University. Miss 
Leining is a member of the senior class. 
Last May she received the distinction of 
being the first junior to be tapped for 
Kalon, the women’s honorary society 


ea ee ee 
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with election based on college activities, 
popularity and scholarship. She is the 
president of the Varsity Council, associate 
editor of The Laurentian, manager of in- 
door sports, orientation leader, vice-presi- 
dent of the German Club, member of the 
dramatic society, of the news bureau and 
the Girls’ Athletic Club. She is also the 
president of her sorority, Alpha Delta Pi. 


Rey. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, 
N.'J., has been elected president of the 
New Jersey Council on Adult Education. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins on March 4 
was elected president of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of the District of Colum- 
bia, in succession to Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes of the Cathedral. As Dr. Perkins 
is already chairman of the Board of Man- 
agers the two offices will be combined in 
him. This organization, once the Asso- 
ciated Charities, is the strongest charity 
agency in Washington. 

Rev. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., presented 
his resignation to his congregation at Con- 
cord, N. H., on Sunday, March 8. Dr. 

tz preached for him on that date. Dr. 
Grose is doing admirable work at Con- 
cord, but is advised by his physician that 
he must stop all preaching for the present. 
Dr. van Schaick will be the preacher 
March 15. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge.—Rey. Otto S. Raspe, pas- 
tor. “The Reality of Worship” was Mr. 
Raspe’s sermon subject on March 1, and 
on March 8 his topic was “The Experience 
of God.” The subjects for future Sundays 
are: March 15, ‘The Task of Self-Discov- 
ery;’’ March 22, ‘‘The Essence of Repent- 
ance; March 29, ‘‘The Integration of 
Personality; April 5 (Palm Sunday), 
“The Laughter of the Crowd; April 12 
(Easter); ‘The Miracle of the Dawn.” 
During the Lenten season, evening services 
are being held each Friday night. Two of 
these will be union services under the 
auspices of Central Square group of 
churches. On Friday, March 6, Rev. 
Frederic C. Lawrence was the speaker at 
the service in our church. On Easter 
Sunday evening a sacred drama will be 
presented, under the direction of Miss 
Bessie W. Sprague. 

North Weymouth.—Rey. Clarence L. 
Eaton, pastor. The Men’s Club is doing 
well under the presidency of its young 
leader, Elwood Litchfield. Forty women 
attended the Dedication Service on Ash 
Wednesday. On Thursday, Feb. 27, the 
vestry was crowded for the annual bazaar. 

Taunton.—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, pas- 
tor. At Christmas time a group went 
over to Doolittle Home and entertained 
the Home family with a program of Christ- 
mas hymns and carols. Mr. Soule showed 
lantern slides and gave dialect readings. 
The Women’s Auxiliary held a successful 
Christmas dinner and party for its mem- 
bers and the church school enjoyed a 
Christmas party and entertainment. Early 


in January Miss Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association made a survey 
of the school, and with the officers and 
teachers planned a constructive course of 
studies which is now in operation and 
proving of much interest and value. The 
church has responded to the calls to help 
the Massachusetts Ministerial Relief Fund 
and the General Convention Loyalty 
appeal, and the church school has made 
contributions to the Japan mission work 
and the Southern work. Mr. Soule is 
serving as superintendent of the church 
school, and also conducts an adult class for 
women. He is giving a series of Lenten 
sermons. 

Roxbury.—Without a settled pastor at 
the présent time, supply preachers are 
sent by the State Superintendent. On 
Wednesday evening, March 4, the Samari- 
tan Society held a supper and illustrated 
lecture. There were about 100 present. 
The affair was in charge of Mrs. Francis 
Ryder, president of the Samaritan Society. 
Following the supper Lieutenant Donavan 
of the Boston Fire Department presented 
four reels of moving pictures showing the 
fine fire-fighting equipment of the city of 
Boston. Lieut. Donavan has been twenty- 
four years with the department, and 
knows about all that is to be known in his 
line. He is a most interesting speaker. 
Dr. Coons was the preacher on March 1. 
The communion was observed. There were 
forty present. On the Sunday before, 
Feb. 28, Dr. Marvin of Franklin was the 
preacher. Dr. Marvin was brought up in 
the Roxbury church. A large congrega- 
tion greeted him. On March 8, the young 
people had charge of the morning service. 
George N. Marshall, a first year man at 
Tufts Theological School, has been en- 
gaged to work with the young people and 
the church school. Mr. Marshall directed 
the service of the young people on March 8. 
William Lewis of Tufts will be the preacher 
on March 15. March 22 will be Women’s 
Day, when Rey. Hazel I. Kirk will be the 
preacher, and on March 29 Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick will occupy the pulpit. 

Leominster.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. The observance of Loyalty Month 
started with “Y. P. C. U. Day,”’ when the 
pastor preached a sermon on “‘Christian 
Youth Building a New World,” and the 
young people took charge of the rest of the 
service. ‘Founders’ Day” was observed 
Feb. 2 and the subject of the sermon was 
“Our Heritage from the Past.” The ser- 
mon subject for Religious Education Day 
was “Education for a Better World.” 
Feb. 16 Laymen’s Sunday was observed 
for the first time during the present pas- 
torate. A sermon on ‘‘The Function of 
the Church Today” was preached by Gor- 
don Phillips, treasurer of our church and 
teacher in the Shirley public school, and 
another sermon on ‘‘Man’s Duty toward 
the Church’ was preached by William 
Buss, clerk of the parish. Lester Carter 
gave the invocation and readings. It was 
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regretted that Clarence Carter, former 
trustee, could not be present and take 
part because of illness. March 1 ‘“‘Women’s 
Sunday” was observed, probably for the 
first time in the history of the church. 
Mrs. Esther J. Parker, secretary of the 
Ladies’ Circle and former president, 
preached on “Loyalty,” Mrs. Alice Wood- 
ard, charter member of the church, and 
for many years president of the Ladies’ 
Circle, made the prayer, and Mrs. Fannie 
Bacon, charter member of the church and 
former clerk of the church, read the 
Scripture. Two other charter members of 
the church, Mrs. Charles Conrey and Mrs. 
Seldon Ingraham, were seated on the plat- 
form. The property belonging to the 
First Universalist Society has been sold to 
Wachusett Grange No. 252, with the writ- 
ten agreement that we shall always have 
the use of the building for worship services 
and parish activities. As the spirit be- 
tween the two organizations is very friendly 
we look forward to a happy period of co- 
operation. Each organization has ap- 
pointed a committee of three members 
which is to be consulted on any questions 
which may arise between the two. In the 
Ladies’ Circle there has been a committee 
appointed to look after the property of 
the circle. Elmore Cozzens, who, during 
the past year, has voluntarily, without 
compensation, acted as janitor for our 
church, has been hired by the Grange to 
continue in that position throughout the 
winter. Certain repairs have already been 
made by the new owners and there are 
still others to be made. The seats in the 
auditorium are to be changed so that floor 
work at initiation can be done. Other 
meetings wil! be held in the vestry of the 
church. 
New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. Universalists in this church 
are becoming Christian Leader conscious. 
In two weeks of effort the subscriptions 
have been increased by twenty-one. A 
new experiment is being successfully 
worked out. Leaders are mailed out each 
week from Headquarters and three boys 
of the church school take them out on 
Saturday morning to their customers for 
five cents a copy. This weekly delivery 
system is working well and the interest in 
the Christian Leader has been greatly in- 
creased. It takes the work of the denom- 
ination into new homes. This may be an 
idea for some other parishes to try. 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, 
pastor. The church observed Loyalty 
Month during February. Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day was observed on Sunday, 
March 1, when a program was presented 
by the women’s organizations following the 
church family dinner, a regular feature on 
the first Sunday of each month. Harold 
S. Latham, president of the parish, who 
returned from Europe during the week, was 
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present and talked briefly about some of 
his recent experiences. A delightful fea- 
ture during the past month was a tea and 
musicale held at the parsonage which 
over seventy women attended. The Free 
Mental Hygiene Clinic of the church will 
celebrate its first anniversary in March. 
The sixth of a series of weekly concerts by 
the Newark Civic Symphony Orchestra 
was given on a recent Sunday night during 
the hour preceding the Community Forum 
meeting. The concerts will be continued 
during March. Mr. Garner will give a 
series of six sermons on the general theme, 
“Religion and Modern Thought.” 


New York 


Fort Plain—Rev. G. H. Ulrich, pastor. 
Two plays, “The Silent System,” by 
Brander Matthews, and “The Managers,” 
by Joseph Lincoln, were recently presented 
for the benefit of the Ladies’ Aid. After 
the parish supper, Miss Blaisdell, for- 
merly of Cortland, and Miss Laura Witten- 
beck, community nurse, gave demonstra- 
tions of the care of a patient suffering 
from a communicable disease. At the 
Dedication Day dinner at Herkimer, Mrs. 
Anna M. Ayres, president of the Fort 
Plain Missionary Society, was the speaker. 
A new copper-lined sink with drainboard 
and a butler’s pantry window have been 
installed in the kitchen. The kinder- 
garten children have been feeding winter 
birds. 

Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. On Feb. 21 the minister 
gave an illustrated lecture on his auto- 
graphed photographs, manuscripts and 
signed first editions. It had been nearly 
four years since he gave the last illustrated 
lecture in this church. He showed such 
rarities as the longhand written poem “‘Tf”’ 
by Rudyard Kipling, valued at $1,200; 
the sonnet (longhand) written by the 
famous Irish poet Lord Dunsany the day 
after Kipling died; letters and photo- 
graphs of King George V, King Albert I, 
Mussolini, Haile Selassie, Einstein, the 
original longhand written field order by 
Marshal Petain to the French troops the 
day after the armistice was signed, and 
many other scarce and valuable collector’s 
items. The slides had been made especial- 
ly for that lecture from the originals, and 
were thus shown for the first time. It was 
hoped to sell 400 tickets at 50 cents, the 
entire proceeds to be used to repair the 
organ; 562 tickets were sold. It was the 
largest attended lecture ever held in the 
church, and the metropolitan papers, such 
as the Times, Herald-Tribune, World- 
Telegram and the Brooklyn Eagle, all gave 
long write-ups and were very generous in 
their praise. In February the Boy Scouts 
gave a minstrel show, attended by more 
than 300 parents and friends. The Scouts 
attended in a body the morning service, and 
were presented with a large colored picture, 
beautifully framed, of “Christ and the 
Scout.” Since last October the church 
has given to the American Merchant 


Marine Floating Library 2,200 magazines 
and about 500 books. Eleven thousand 
New Year and Christmas cards were 
collected from the congregation and 
shipped to the Hospital Cottages for 
Children, Baldwinsville, Mass. A letter 
of appreciation was received from the 
superintendent. A vested choir of twenty- 
six members, the youngest eighteen, the 
oldest forty, is led by Miss Sarah Umpleby 
and Deacon Herman A. Meyer. This 
winter gifts have been made to worthy 
people of a large amount of clothing for 
both men and women, collected from the 
members of the society. The Y. P.-C. U. 
meetings are continually improving. The 
average attendance is fifty. Last month a 
physician spoke to them and answered 
many questions. One Sunday afternoon 
the young people made a trip to New York, 
had dinner together and visited the Hayden 
Planetarium. In spite of the worst snow- 
storm of the winter thirty-eight made the 
trip. The Christmas offering was $1,018. 
Since Sept. 9, when the minister returned 
from his vacation, he has made 304 calls, 
officiated at seven funerals and received 
thirteen new church members. Eleven 
have already signified their intention of 
joining the church on next Maundy Thurs- 
day. Thirty-four new weekly subscribers 
have been added. 


Vermont 

Derby Line.—Rey. E. L. Conklin, pas- 
tor. Loyalty Month was observed with 
decided success—at least from the local 
point of view. Anticipated by a fine young 
people’s service on Jan. 26, Founders’ Day 
and Religious Education received due at- 
tention the first two Sundays of February. 
Laymen’s Day and Loyalty Sunday were 
the outstanding observances. The trus- 
tees of the church accepted full responsi- 
bility for Feb. 16. Without a suggestion 
from the pastor they arranged and carried 
out a service worthy of any church. In 
their enthusiasm they ignored all lines of 
creed or station and almost literally ‘“‘com- 
pelled them to come in’’—their friends in 
the community. The result was apparent 
in attendance and interest. The women of 
the church, while less urgent in general 
invitation, were no less in earnest in the 
impressive service conducted by them on 
the following Sunday. A part of the 
“Dedication Service’ was in this service. 
Less than two score of people do not often 
become “a big noise,” but where even a 
few are gathered together in the right 
spirit high value is evidenced. A severe 
winter, absent parishioners, unusual com- 
munity illness, combine to make the work 
of a small church difficult, but a genuine 
renewal of interest lends cheer to the swift 
moving year. 

* * 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

The Monday meetings of Universalist 
ministers in Boston are of a devotional 
character during Lent. The first two 
meetings in Lent were led by Dr. Rose of 


Lynn and Mr. Nichols of Melrose. The 
other speakers, March 16 to April 6, in- 
clusive, are Mr. Webster of South Wey- 
mouth, Dr. Robbins of Lawrence, Mr. 
Rice of Arlington and Pliny A. Allen of 
North Adams. 


k 


DISTRICT MEETING OF MASSA- . 
CHUSETTS LAYMEN 


Laymen of the churches in the area 
south of Boston have been invited to meet 
Monday, March 28, at the North Wey- 
mouth Universalist church in Bicknell 
Square on Route 8A. Elwood Litchfield, 
president of the men’s club and a district 
governor of the state laymen’s organiza- 
tion, announces that Charles Holmes of 
the American Air Lines will speak. Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter will appear on behalf of 
the state Laymen’s Committee. Supper 
for forty cents will be served at 6.45. Club 
presidents have received postpaid return 
cards for making reservations, and minis- 
ters have been informed about the gather- 
ing. 

There is good prospect of a district 
meeting being held in Orange next month. 

Feet 


THE PASADENA ANNIVERSARY 
(Continued from page 322) 
supreme and fundamental realities of re- 
ligion. Just before the sermon the con- 
gregation sang Dr. Robert Freeman’s 
beautiful “Hymn of Gratitude.” The 
preacher of the sermon was Dr. Freeman, 
who spoke of the far-reaching influence of 
a life like that of “Father” Throop, and of 
the influence that goes out from the spirit 
of service and good will. Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan of California Institute of Tech- 
nology paid a fine tribute to the founder. 
He read some extracts from old papers. 
showing the honor and esteem with which 
“Father” Throop was regarded by his 
contemporaries. He spoke of him as a 
pioneer in education whose modern and 
practical ideas are still exerting wide in- 
fluence. Mr. Cummins sp ke feelingly of 
the friendly relations among the ministers 
of Pasadena and of the fine spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship and neighborly interest 
shown in the participation of his minis- 
terial guests in this service. 

* * 


ADDITIONAL BROADCASTS BY THE 
RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 


The Rhode Island Universalist Conven- 
tion has recently been given the privilege 
of putting on additional broadcasts over 
station WEAN, Providence. Four years 
ago, while Rev. Arthur M. Soule was State 
Superintendent of Rhode Island, he in- 
duced the owners of the station to give 
the Universalists one Monday morning 
radio period. The experiment has worked 
so well that now the Universalists have 
been given half of the religious broadcast- 
ing of the station. The Universalist broad- 
casts come at 7.30 a.m. Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. An extremely conserva- 
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tive religious group which once had all the 
radio time, now shares the time equally 
with the liberals. 


ee 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Charles R. Joy is an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and director of the Division 
of Public Relations. 

Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt is minister of 
the Federated Church in Brattleboro, Vt. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a retired 
Unitarian minister. He is the author of 
“India in Bondage,” ‘‘The Truth about 
India,” and other books. 

Roger S. Galer is a well-known Univer- 
salist layman. He was president of the 
Universalist General Convention, 1919- 
1923. Heisalawyer in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

H. D. Fair is a practicing physician in 
Muncie, Ind. 

Rev. Dale DeWitt is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Hollis, N. Y. 


x Ox 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Colonel Danforth has gone to Florida 
for a short stay. 

Our church at Concord has just com- 
pleted its every member canvass. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons was the preacher 
March 1. . 

The Men’s Forum at Claremont, ad- 
dressed by G. E. Bartlett, on the subject 
“Watch Your Change,” learned consid- 
erable about rare coins, valued by collec- 
tors. Twenty-five dollars was voted to the 
church treasury. But lest this should be 
thought to be exclusively a men’s church, 
even if they do get the most publicity, we 
read about a Gad-a-lot Club of women 
of the Claremont Universalist church, who 
do things socially and successfully. 

The friends of Mrs. Emma E. Gale of 
Winchester gathered on the evening of 
Feb. 27, in honor of her ninetieth birthday. 
Rev. George T. Carl presided, and there 
was a considerable entertainment. Rev. 
Edgar R. Walker and Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
former pastors, were present, and con- 
tributed to the pleasures of the evening. 
Baskets of flowers were presented by the 
Current Events Club, of which Mrs. Gale 
was a charter member, and from the 
Federated Church, also a purse of money, 
the gift of intimate friends. In her re- 
sponse, Mrs. Gale spoke reminiscently of 
the forty years she had served as teacher 
in the Universalist Sunday school, and for 
many of these years as its superintendent. 
f Reading in the Leader of the death of 
Mrs. Roscoe Pierce of Chelsea, Mass., 
calls to mind her interest in talking of New 
Hampshire church affairs whenever we 
met. She was a native of the town of 
Stoddard, where in the long ago we had a 
strong church—as churches were then 
rated—that one year entertained the 
State Convention. As we frequently 
drive through Stoddard today, we wonder 
at the possibility. It is strikingly impres- 
sive of the change in industry and popu- 
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lation. Then Nashua and Manchester 
were inconsequential villages, and the 
Universalist society was at Penacook, not 
Concord. 
Are you reading ‘‘A Faith for These 
Times?” 
A. M.B. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


While the membership campaign is in 
progress it is of interest to recall the first 
season of the meetings at Ferry Beach. 
The report written for the Leader by Dr. 
Quillen H. Shinn relates that on August 
1, 1901, Ferry Beach history began with 
“a sermon of great power’ by Rev. George 
G. Hamilton of Everett, who ‘‘promised 
large things for the gathering.”” Dr. Shinn 
offered a plan of support by having an 
association with memberships ranging 
from one to ten dollars. At the organiza- 
tion meeting ten days later he was able to 
announce that 101 people sought member- 
ship. Whereupon the Summer Meetings 
Association was formed with Dr. Shinn as 
president, Rev. G. G. Hamilton, Rev. 
Effie M. Jones and Rey. Henry R. Rose as 
vice-presidents, Rev. H. F. Moulton secre- 
tary, Mabel H. Burnham assistant sec- 
retary, and R. P. Morse treasurer. Due to 
loss of the early records, the charter mem- 
bers are not known. 

On August 12, 1905, was born the Ferry 
Beach Park Association of Universalists. 
The articles of association provided for 
three classes of membership: annual mem- 
bers paying one dollar; life members pay- 
ing twenty-five dollars, and patrons paying 
one hundred dollars. No change has ever 
been made in these membership provisions. 

Will persons who have attended Ferry 
Beach meetings in years past help compile 
a photographic history? Impetus was 
given last summer by the acquisition of 
many snapshots from the estate of the 
late Alice Blanchard. Very likely there 
are many interesting pictures stored away 
with the prospect of being destroyed even- 
tually. Blow the dust off that box in the 
attic and see what you have along this 
line. Of course, if you know the people in 
the pictures you are going to present for 
this permanent record you should write 
their names on the back or on a separate 
memorandum. A series of albums for 
display at reunions and at the Quillen will 
be of great interest. Mail to the Secre- 
tary, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Boys broke into the Quillen kitchen re- 
cently and raised havoc. It happened that 
someone in a cottage toward Camp Ellis 
saw entrance being made and notified the 
police, who collared the culprits. Only 
these meager details are known at this 
writing. Last December someone slewed 
a car around the tennis court and cut up 
the surface. Probably it was the same 
party who jumped a car over the edging 
of the new lawn and made deep ruts through 
the grass. Burglars have entered the Col- 
cord cottage. Other neighbors have suf- 


fered from vandalism in recent winters. 
The Saco police chief complains that he 
cannot get an appropriation large enough 
to provide adequate patrolling of the sum- 
mer colony district. When the history of 
these times is written the chronicler may 
point out that there was greater security 
for persons and property when resentful 
Indians roamed freely about. 

Ferry Beachers established a record at 
the Washington reunion last October. 
“The best-spirited group we have served 
in a long time,’”’ was the comment made 
to Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin by Y. W. 
C. A. officials. 

Melting snow has produced rivulets of 
thought, leading people to inquire about 
reservation of favorite rooms. 

* * 

BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shal] be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creeda] test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S RALLY 


The program committee planning for 
the rally sponsored by the Universalist 
Sabbath School Union to be held on 
April 26, met in Miss Andrews’ office on 
Wednesday, March 4. 

Because of the expected attendance, a 
change will have to be made in the meeting 
place. An announcement will be made 
soon. 

Miss Ruth Downing will speak on. 
“The Little Silver Bridge.” It is hoped 
that she will be able to have the Japanese 
House on exhibition, together with other 
interesting articles. 

It is also hoped that music, both in- 
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strumental and vocal, perhaps some Jap- 
anese, will be a part of the program. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1936 . 
Oaklandontplind Saueee ter 4. ee ase ee! 
Claremont; Neko se sec oe Ne « 
Attleboro, Mass., Murray ........... il 
Provincetown, Mass. ............... 5 
Girard # Pasar ae ee tere 2. . ey. eats 2 
Otale ras tee ce 5 cea 19 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Provincetown, Mass., 3. Oaklandon, 


Ind., 1. Total, 4. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Jan. 28, 1936: Noted ordination of Emerson S. 
Schwenk on Jan. 23, 1936; fellowship conferred by 
Dr. Roger F. Etz. Noted acceptance by Maine Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of transfer of Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble. Granted withdrawal from fellowship of Rev. 
Clarence J. Cowing. Dual fellowship granted to 
Rev. Robert Newton Ward, D. D., of Provincetown. 
The fellowship of Rev. Elbridge F. Stoneham was 
approved as a dual fellowship as of May 28, 1934. 

Feb. 25, 1935: Granted lay preacher’s license (for 
three years) to Dr. Frank W. Merrick. Transferred 
Rev. Elmer M. Druley to Ohio. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
* * 
PUBLIC MEETING 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


A Publie Meeting will be held in the Murray Uni- 
versalist Church, South Main and County Streets, 
Attleboro, on March 27 at 10.30. The speakers 
are Robert F. Needham, Dr. William Wallace Rose 
and Rev. Leonard C. Harris. Also three of the state 
ehairmen will give outlines of their work, Mrs. Ellis, 
Mrs. Ayres and Mrs. Boardman. 

Reservations for luncheon must be made by March 
24 of Mrs. Frank J. Nerney, 392 North Main St. 
Telephone, Attleboro 1541. Luncheon tickets are 


fifty cents. 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 


Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G. S. S, A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 17—Japan Day (Good Will Sunday). 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—-Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 
* % 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
ergan recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday. 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

March 17-20: Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

March 24-27: Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Sec- 
ond Church in Newton. 

March 31-April 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, Har- 
vard Divinity School. 

April 6-10: Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D. 

Vesper services will be held at 5 p. m. every day 
during Holy Week except Saturday. 

April 14-17: Rev. Owen W. Eames, Church of the 
Unity (Unitarian-Universalist), Springfield, Mass. 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Milton B. Granger 


Hattie Olive Granger, an active member of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., died Feb. 28, 1936, after a short illness 
from grippe and pneumonia. Mrs. Granger at- 
tended the meeting of the Mission Circle of the 
church Feb. 18. She was to be the third speaker on 
the program that afternoon in reviewing ‘‘Women 
under the Southern Cross,’ but because of the 
hour when her paper was reached and also because 
of a cold, her review was postponed and set for the 
next meeting. The day following this meeting she 
attended the funeral of a dear friend, and then grew 
worse. On Saturday a physician was summoned, 
but her heart was weak and she died the next Friday. 

Her maiden name was Hattie O. Dunning. She 
was born in Gainesville, Wyoming County, New 
York, Nov. 24, 1871, the daughter of two loyal Uni- 
versalists, Orville and Melina Smith Dunning, and 
was educated in the school of her native village. 
She was married at Gainesville, on Oct. 17, 1894, 
to Milton B. Granger, also a native of that section. 
After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Granger lived at 
Portage, Belmont, and Hornell, all in New York 
State. Mr. Grangér then secured a position in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. After a year in Brooklyn, 
he was transferred to Iona Island, in the Hudson 
River near Peekskill, N. Y. Mrs. Granger could be 
with him at both places. 

Transferred again to Brooklyn, they remained this 
time for three years, during which period they joined 
the Church of Our Father under Dr. Thomas ©. 
Potterton. In 1906 they moved to Washington, and 
Dr. van Schaick received them by letter into the 
Universalist church at that place. Mrs. Granger is 
survived by her husband, and also by her sister, 
Mrs. Coradon Pinney of Gainesville, her nephew, 
Lauren Pinney, her niece, Luella Pinney, and several 
cousins. 

The funeral services were held at the Lee Funeral 
Home, Washington, March 2, and were conducted 
by Dr. Frederic W. Perkins and Dr. John van Schaick. 
Cremation followed. 

Like her husband, Mrs. Granger was faithful to 
every church obligation, attending all the services 
and working sometimes beyond her strength in the 
Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circle of the church. She 
also served as treasurer of the Women’s Christian 
Association, which supports a non-denominational 
home for women, and was active in patriotic and 
fraternal groups. 

Mr. Granger, who is a patent examiner in the 
Department of Commerce, has just completed ten 
and one-half years service as treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist National Church, and Mrs. Granger has 
been a loyal helper to him in his activities. 

She was one of the people who naturally assume the 
best about friends and acquaintances, and who as- 
sume also that there are resources in God and in the 
depths of being adequate for the testing of life. She 
lived true to that philosophy. 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIJ.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SC 4 


For catalogue, address the Dean of th 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mase.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo: 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE} | 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 4 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dea 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 


The leisure class to which Mr. Morgan 
refers does really get quite a raw deal. 
When the leisure class loafs, it is charged 
with idleness; when it works, it is accused 
of taking work away from the people “‘that 
really need it.”” When it spends money it 
is charged with extravagance; and when it 
doesn’t spend money, it is censured for 
“hoarding.”’—Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 

Driving home rather late the other 
night, a lady we know was waved over to 
the curb by a cop just as she was turning 
off the Avenue. ‘‘What’s the matter?” 
she asked. ‘Lady,’ said the cop, ‘‘don’t 
you know that when you turn a corner 
you ought to make an audible hand-signal?” 
The New Yorker. 

ok 

Sailor:‘‘Don’t bother me. I am writing 
to my girl.” 

Marine: “But why are you writing so 
slowly?” 

Sailor: “She can’t read very fast.”— 
The Job Order (U.S.S. Melville). 

ae * 


Another development approved by 
the Park Commissioners yesterday in 
Mount Airy Forest is a thirty-six-foot 
rectangular circle for a council ring or 
fireplace of the type used by Boy Scouts.— 
Cincinnati paper. 

* Ok 

Our idea of a supreme optimist would be 
a World War veteran refusing his bonus on 
the ground that he doesn’t need it because 
he’s going to participate in the Townsend 
Plan.— Worcester Telegram. 

* Ed 

Unusual opportunity for biscuit salesman 
with new modern institution; must have 
at least 2 years’ experience within last 
6 months or do not apply.— Kansas City 
(Mo.) paper. 

* o 

A number of politicians are hiring gag 
men to write their speeches, but we still 
think a political speech is funnier when its 
humor is unpremeditated. — Thomaston 
(Ga.) Times. 

* * 

Young Husband (in early morning): 
“It must be time to get up.” 

Wife: “Why?” 

“Baby’s fallen asleep.””—Parents Maga- 
zine. 

* * 

Italy eases up on Ethiopian campaign 
because of difficulty in moving artillery. 
You know how it is when the battery 
won’t start.—Dallas News. 

* * 

Offhand we can name only one place 
where this zero weather would be appre- 
ciated. We wish it was there-—Ohio State 
Journal. 

* * 

The fact that a train has been robbed is 
cheering news. In most places they have 
quit running.—-Allanta Georgian. 


The General Sunday School Association 


of the Universalist Church 
IS HERE TO HELP OUR CHILDREN 


Help It Raise Its Budget 


Do you know what it means 
to explore religion intelligently with children ? 


Have we been simply 
pouring hard facts into immature minds ? 


Do you believe 


that all true and beautiful experiences are religious, and 
do you want children to have more of such experiences ? 


Is your child 


becoming a bigot or learning things that he will have to 
throw overboard ? 


Do you want 


your child to grow up ignorant of God, or with weird 
notions about God, or do you want him gradually to 


sense God as a reality because of what happens in your 
church ? 


Help the General Sunday School Association of the Univer- 
salist Church make religion real and beautiful for 
Universalist boys and girls 


Remember it is budget raising time 
Cutting the budget cuts the work 


Push the work forward with a generous gift 


a LS Te SSS 


Send checks to the 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


